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A  REVIEW  OF  OUR  HEALTH,  OUR  HONESTY,  OUR  INCOME, 

OUR  ART,  AND  OUR  SAFETY 

The  Editor 


COMMISSIONER  TIGERT  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education 
prints  Dr.  James  Frederick  Rogers’ 
study  of  the  health  of  us  in  the  teaching 
ranks.  It  is  “School  Health  Study  No.  12.” 
Again  the  proposition  is  laid  down  that  not 
we  but  our  service  is  the  principal  consider¬ 
ation.  Have  you  noticed  how  that  idea  is 
blossoming  in  all  sorts  of  educational  ex¬ 
hortations?  Mr.  Whitney’s  safety  campaign, 
with  its  exhibits  at  recent  conventions  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  urges  us  to 
make  the  service-motive  predominant  in 
teaching  children  to  avoid  accidents.  “You 
were  born  for  serving  the  world,’’  he  wants  us 
to  say  to  the  boys  and  girls.  “You  can’t  per¬ 
form  your  full  duty  if  you  are  killed  in  your 
youth  or  if  you  enter  your  mature  life 
crippled  or  otherwise  damaged.”  The  old 
exhortation  to  children  not  to  drop  out  of 
school  used  to  stress  selfish  reasons:  “Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  the  high-school  graduate 
earns  more  money.”  Now  the  pamphlets 
issued  to  parents  and  children  emphasize 
the  greater  value  of  the  educated  man  and 
woman  to  the  community. 

Doctor  Rogers,  enlarging  on  this  theme, 
says  our  health  and  fitness  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  our  employer,  the  public. 
There  is  more  care  to  keep  Industrial  work¬ 
ers  fit  than  there  is  to  guard  us  against  ill 
health.  They  can  remain  away  from  work 
and  others  be  put  on  their  machines  without 
much  loss,  but  a  teacher’s  absence  means 
irreparable  waste  of  human  material. 

Doctor  Rogers’  conclusions  are  enhearten- 


ing.  Our  death-record  is  below  the  average. 
London  teachers  died  at  the  rate  of  3.63  per 
thousand  as  compared  with  9.40  for  all 
inhabitants.  New  York  teachers  die  at  the 
rate  of  3.60  per  thousand.  Sick-leaves  in 
Denver  average  3.5  days  per  year  per 
teacher.  In  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  2.14 
days.  The  Springfield  men  teachers  averaged 
0.98  days;  the  women,  2.33  days.  Cleveland 
averages  4.79  for  all;  for  men  2.20;  for 
women  5.03.  New  York  men  1.34;  women 
3.1 1,  and  so  on.  Of  180,000  workmen  the 
sick-leaves  average  6.60;  a  quarter  of  them 
are  due  to  industrial  accidents.  The  number 
of  different  teachers  using  sick-leaves  is  52 
per  cent  in  London;  18.7  per  cent  in  New 
York;  53.12  per  cent  of  men  teachers  in 
Cleveland;  78.79  per  cent  of  women  teach¬ 
ers.  Many  separate  considerations  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  Doctor  Rogers  leading  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  far  as  the  death-rate  is 
concerned  we  are  remarkably  resistant,  su¬ 
perior  to  Industrial  and  clerical  groups.  The 
amount  of  sick-leave  allowed  seems  to  have 
no  influence  upon  absenteeism. 

What  ails  us? — It  has  been  supposed  that 
we  are  more  subject  to  diseases  of  the  re¬ 
spiratory  organs;  colds,  tonsolitis,  influenza, 
pneumonia,  etc.,  than  other  indoor  workers. 
We  are  not.  We  have  less  trouble  with  our 
digestion  than  the  other  groups.  The  old 
college  song  used  to  run:  “Old  Man  Horace, 
decked  with  bays,  sure  thou  speakest 
truly.”  Very  well.  One  of  his  true  sayings 
was  “St  ventri  bene  est,  pedibusque  tuts,  nil 
divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus,*'  which 
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I  understand  to  mean:  “If  your  stomach  be¬ 
haves,  and  you  do  not  get  cold  feet  you  need 
no  royal  riches  to  make  you  happy.”  Even 
the  nervous  wear  and  tear  of  teaching  does 
not  raise  the  percentage  of  digestive  illness 
as  high  as  that  of  other  workers.  London 
clerical  employees  lose  more  because  of 
nervous  disorders  than  teachers  do.  Doctor 
Rogers  cannot  say  w’hether  this  kind  of  ail¬ 
ing  is  unusually  frequent  among  us. 

But  he  does  believe  that  our  own  mental 
condition  and  lack  of  adjustment  of  it  is  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  ill-fitness  or  exhaustion. 

On  Talking  About  Maladjustment. — It 
is  a  valuable  study.  There  is  a  curious 
prejudice  against  reading  such  things.  Last 
week  I  heard  a  fine  woman  who  is  greatly  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  for  teachers’  gatherings 
say  to  her  professional  audience:  “Do  not 
get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  about  or  of 
talking  about  your  bodily  sensations.  Give 
your  body  and  mind  proper  food,  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  sleep;  keep  them  clean  and  set 
them  to  work.” 

Doctor  Rogers  does  furnish  agreeable 
directions  for  giving  the  mind  and  body 
these  things.  He  outlines  the  responsibility 
of  the  training  school,  the  board  of  education, 
the  superintendent,  the  directors,  the  princi¬ 
pal,  the  classroom  worker,  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  by  far  the  largest  amount  of 
responsibility  being  placed  upon  the  teacher. 

You  are  reminded  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship’s 
friendly  book  Danger  Signals  for  Teachers.^ 
That  Dean  of  optimists  declares  that  teach¬ 
ing  used  to  be  a  nervous  disease.  That  was 
due  to  nagging  children,  bossing  them, 
puttering,  and  otherwise  putting  oneself 
through  a  daily  irritation.  William  E. 
Chancellor  has  put  his  observations  in  a 
book:  The  Health  of  the  Teacher^  made  up 
of  actual  cases  known  to  him  and  concluding 
with  a  comforting  chapter  upon  “What  is 
Worry?”  He  commends  to  us  Bismarck’s 
treatment  of  worriers  with  whom  he  had  to 
associate — taking  them  as  one  does  the 
weather.  Worry,  Chancellor  calls,  inner  but 
not  yet  confessed  inadequacy.  Cowards 
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never  worry.  Worry  is  excessive  consider¬ 
ation  of  ideas  that  are  not  worth  while. 
Worry  about  superior  officers  is  inseparably 
connected  with  every  kind  of  employment, 
with  factories,  with  stores,  with  churches, 
with  theatrical  companies,  with  moving 
picture  studios,  with  armies,  navies,  governor¬ 
ships,  presidencies,  even  with  family  life. 
Teachers  think  this  kind  of  worry  weighs 
on  them  more  than  on  others.  It  doesn’t. 
They  suggest  to  one  another  that  superiors 
worry  them  but  it  is  the  same  in  all  groups — 
industrial,  artistic,  religious.  Its  basis  is  self 
conceit,  exaggeration  of  one’s  own  import¬ 
ance.  The  real  veterans  of  life,  who  have 
learned  to  live,  stopped  worrying.  They 
didn’t  talk  about  it;  just  stopped.  Any 
normal  person  can  do  it.  Worry  is  self¬ 
absorption;  worry  is  the  quick  road  to 
senility.  Worry  is  the  enemy  of  work  and 
the  negation  of  faith.  So  discourses  the 
psychological  Chancellor. 

The  Importance  put  by  Doctors  Rogers, 
Winshlp,  and  Chancellor  upon  mental 
states  as  affecting  health  is  in  line  with  a 
notable  amount  of  similar  intimations  now 
current.  It  is  very  significant  that  one  of  the 
Rochester  Mayos  expresses  the  opinion  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  the  troubles  brought 
to  them  are  due  to  controllable  mental 
states.  Three  successive  New  York  City 
superintendents  have  remarked  that  their 
city  is  the  seat  of  salaried  propaganda  to 
spread  the  suggestion  that  the  teachers  are 
unhappy,  down-trodden,  heartsick,  mind- 
sick,  and  ailing  in  body.  I  remember  in  one 
of  the  New-York  salary  campaigns  the 
appearance  of  a  pamphlet  setting  out  to 
prove  by  the  testimony  of  us  teachers  that 
we  are  the  most  rundown,  wretched  Invalids 
anywhere  to  be  found.  We  had  Henry  Moir, 
life  insurance  actuary,  come  to  one  of  our 
meetings  to  talk  to  us.  This  cheerful  sta¬ 
tistician  read  us  all  sorts  of  figures  to  show 
that  we  were  the  most  ridiculuous  malades 
imaginaires  alive,  sick  less  and  dying  less 
than  anybody. 

Guesses  and  the  Measured  Truth. — Every¬ 
where  the  tester  and  the  measurer  is  making 
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us  watch  our  step.  Buckingham  is  telling  us 
‘‘generalities  are  outlawed.  We  must  tell 
where,  when,  and  how  much.”  Dr.  George 
Carrothers^  riddled  the  questionnaire  method 
of  determining  our  health  and  the  reasons 
for  bodily  impairment.  He  selected  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  teachers’  opinions  which  were  that 
the  strain  of  large  classes  causes  the  teacher 
to  break  down  in  health.  He  examined  the 
illness  reports  of  the  2215  teachers  in  the 
system.  “The  correlation,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
tween  illness  of  teacher  and  the  size  of  the 
class  is  almost  zero.”  He  chose  for  study  the 
official  report  that  night-school  and  summer- 
school  work  breaks  down  the  health  of 
teachers.  The  records  showed  that  women 
who  handled  only  the  regular  school  work 
had  25  per  cent  more  illness  than  those  who 
did  extra  teaching;  the  men  who  carried  only 
the  regular  work  had  nearly  70  per  cent 
more  illness  than  the  men  who  did  the  extra 
teaching. 

Positive  and  Negative  in  Salary  Campaigns. 
— This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
value  of  appeal  for  the  pity  of  the  powers 
that  be  when  requests  are  being  made  for 
salary  adjustments.  At  this  time  in  numer¬ 
ous  communities  the  teaching  service  is 
remunerated  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  was  in 
1900.  Those  local  committees  which  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  a  correction  of  this 
condition  are  offered  various  arguments  and 
appeals  as  pertinent  to  the  case.  Old  methods 
may  merely  bore  those  to  whom  the  appeal 
must  be  made.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
counsellors  in  such  a  case  than  Carter 
Alexander  and  W.  W.  Thiesen  who  made  a 
country-wide  study  of  salary  campaigns.* 
Their  conclusion  is  that  any  permanent 
improvement,  no  matter  who  the  immediate 
agents  are — school  board  or  state  legis¬ 
lature — must  have  public  approval.  To  re¬ 
proach  or  castigate  the  public  is  a  grave 
error.  Teachers  have  usually  failed  when 
making  the  appeal  on  the  basis  of  personal 
suffering.  The  average  man,  alas,  cares  no 

^Physical  Efficiency  of  Teaching. — Teachers  College 
Press,  N.  Y. 
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more  for  our  alleged  ill-health  and  poor 
clothes  than  he  does  for  those  of  anybody 
else.  The  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
almost  any  teacher  can  earn  more  money 
with  less  effort  than  in  many  other  lines  of 
work  is  cited  by  Alexander  and  Thiesen  as  a 
fact.  They  have  been  long  in  educational 
service.  Confidence  in  the  fitness  of  the 
teachers  is  an  essential  for  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign.  Civic  pride  must  be  appealed  to.  To 
claim  that  the  city  has  the  heartiest,  health¬ 
iest,  brightest  teachers  going,  and  that  they  are 
worth  more  salaries  than  they  are  receiving 
is  positive,  not  negative,  and  therefore  much 
more  effective.  These  experts  follow  the  line 
of  successful  salesmanship!  Attractive  goods, 
successful  banks,  popular  restaurants,  going 
concerns.  Above  all,  they  say,  the  secondary 
consideration,  the  teachers,  must  be  kept 
in  the  background.  An  exaggerated  class- 
consciousness,  a  continuous  prominence  of 
the  teachers  or  their  leaders  in  the  role  of 
fighters  and  agitators  alienates  and  disgusts 
the  public. 

The  Morris  Mural. — Principal  Elmer  Bo¬ 
gart  of  the  Gouverneur  Morris  High  School, 
Bronx  Borough,  New  York  City,  aids  the 
Review  in  its  propaganda  for  mural  paint¬ 
ings  in  public  schools  by  sending  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  new  memorial  and  an  account  of 
its  dedication.  The  announcement  of  the 
ceremony  describes  the  picture  thus: 

“AFTER  CONFLICT  COMES  PEACE” 

Evidences  of  the  devastation  of  war  are  on  all 
sides.  We  look  on  the  fields  of  Chateau  Thierry. 
We  see  the  victorious  allies,  water  filled  shell 
holes,  abandoned  gun  carriage.  Tom  barbed  wire 
entanglements,  smoking  ruins  tell  their  own  sad 
story.  The  central  figures  in  the  foreground  and 
the  cloudless  sky  above  suggest  the  peace  after 
conflict.  In  front  of  a  sturdy  oak  emblematic  of 
strength  with  its  leaves  turning  to  yellow  and 
gold,  suggestive  of  the  armistice  day  season,  we 
see  a  tablet  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  eighteen  Morris  boys  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  World  War.  At  the  left,  stands  the  figure 
symbolic  of  immortality,  who  holds  the  never- 
failing  light  to  illumine  the  names  of  the  heroic 
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dead.  Seated  in  front,  is  the  noble  figure  repre¬ 
senting  good  government  and  personifying  law. 
On  the  right,  partly  reclining,  is  the  figure  sym¬ 
bolizing  peace.  She  is  lifting  her  veil.  Her  face 
shows  how  much  she  has  suffered. 

PAINTED  BY 

Monsieur  Auguste  Francois  Gorguet 

OF  PARIS 
ASSISTED  BY 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Dubuque  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  memorial  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  alumni,  teachers,  and  present 
students.  There  were  867  Morris  men  in  the 
war;  eighteen  gave  their  lives.  The  memorial 
address  was  given  by  their  chaplain.  Rever¬ 
end  Francis  P.  Duffy.  Charles  Ballard  of  the 
teaching  staff  composed  this  recessional 
sung  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonies. 

IN  MEMORI.^M 

To  you  who  passed. 

This  word; 

When  the  call  came  you  heard 
And,  smiling,  offered  all 
For  God  and  the  world. 

Undaunted,  toward  the  Titan  horror  hurled 
Over  the  earth. 

Blasting  all  peace  and  joy  and  Innocent  mirth, 
Onward  you  pressed,  willing  to  fall 
At  last. 

O  glad  of  heart  and  true. 

Now  earth  and  dust  are  all  that’s  left  of  you  I 

So  spoke  my  heart,  stunned  with  grieving; 

But  then  a  far  voice  came  ro  me  down  the  wind: 
“Mourn  not  at  their  leaving. 

Tell  me,  can  the  spirit  cease  to  be: 

Fire  of  fire,  light  of  light? 

These  lie  not  under  any  earth  or  sea. 

When  the  dark  mist  that  fell  on  them  was  thinned 
They  woke  in  a  world  too  radiantly  light 
For  mortal  eyes. 

From  those  transcendent  skies 

Yearn  not  to  call  them  back  to  mortal  sight!” 

O  glad  of  heart  and  true. 

In  some  bright,  singing  dawn  we’ll  be  with  you! 

Formality  and  Fire. — Even  so  simple  a 
thing  as  a  rapid  dismissal  of  school  children 
practiced  twice  a  month  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  meaningless  ceremony.  It  needs 
variety,  foresight,  imagination.  Superintend¬ 


ents  have  to  see  that  the  fire  drill  does  not 
become  a  mere  formality  so  regular  as  to 
occur  exactly  at  ten  a.  m.  on  the  second  and 
third  Friday  of  each  month.  In  New  York 
City  a  conference  of  officials  of  the  fire 
department  and  of  the  school  system  forty 
years  ago  resulted  in  the  selection  of  three 
minutes  as  the  minimum  time  it  would  take 
fire  apparatus  to  go  from  the  engine  house 
to  a  school.  So,  three  minutes  became  the 
official  time  requested  to  empty  a  building. 
The  principals  are  required  to  send  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  the  time  consumed 
in  each  drill.  I  have  seen  a  series  of  reports 
extending  over  a  period  of  years,  over  two 
hundred  fire  drills,  and  each  one  recorded  as 
consuming  three  minutes  and  no  seconds. 
Would  you  call  that  formalism  or  plain  lying? 
A  critical  time  for  dismissal  is  when  a  school 
is  assembled  in  an  auditorium,  or  during  a 
luncheon  period,  or  when  classes  are  passing. 
Inspectors  find  schools  which  year  after 
year  never  have  a  fire  drill  during  one  of 
these  periods.  In  many  cities  the  rules  re¬ 
quire  that  at  every  fire  drill  one  of  the  exits 
shall  be  unused  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
blocked  by  fire  or  smoke.  An  interesting 
variation  of  fire  drill  is  illustrated  in  the 
picture  in  this  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  representing  the  school  children  of 
Principal  Gertrude  Corrigan,  Chicago,  stop¬ 
ping  the  line  until  a  school  girl  who  has 
stumbled  regains  her  feet.  A  study  of  loss  of 
life  in  fire  panics  shows  that  a  great  danger 
comes  from  falling  on  stairs,  the  following 
crowd  piling  upon  the  person  who  is  down. 
New  York’s  most  tragic  school  disaster  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  was  due  to  an  accident  of 
this  kind.  Chicago  fire-drill  regulations  make 
no  stress  on  speed.  Control,  not  hurry,  is  the 
desired  quality.  “Walk,  don’t  run.”  A 
feature  of  precaution  is  to  drill  all  the 
children  so  that  if  anyone  falls,  those 
immediately  behind  raise  their  arms  and 
stop.  Hands  go  up,  successively  along  the 
entire  column  until  the  stumbler  stands.  If 
every  time  a  brother  falls  the  rest  of  us  held 
hands  aloft  until  some  of  us  nearest  helped 
him  to  his  feet,  our  future  fire  risk  would  be 
lessened,  wouldn’t  it? 


A  REVIEW  OF  LAYMEN’S  OPINIONS  ON  SCHOOLS 

By  Newspaper  Editors 


A  PROMINENT  educator”  away  from 
home  addressing  a  company  of 
schoolmen  in  Cincinnati,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1925,  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  are  “always  knocking  the 
schools.”  An  answerer  suggested  that  maybe 
it  only  seems  so.  He  said  that  he  lives  near 
the  terminus  of  the  elevated  railway.  Com¬ 
ing  up  the  stairs  with  his  daughter  recently 
just  as  a  train  was  leaving  he  agreed  with 
the  girl’s  exasperated  words:  “We  always 
just  miss  it.”  Thereafter,  being  of  a  statis¬ 
tical  turn  of  mind,  he  noted  every  morning 
how  frequently  he  hit  and  missed  the 
trains.  His  hits  were  85  per  cent;  his  misses, 
15  per  cent.  Based  upon  a  year  of  careful 
measurement  of  1826  newspaper  comments 
upon  schools,  the  amount  of  condemnatory 
or  corrective  criticism  of  schoolmasters, 
teachers,  management,  service  of  schools, 
by  American  newspaper  editors,  north, 
south,  east,  west,  is  contained  in  67  clip¬ 
pings.  That  is  three  and  six-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number.  Cheer  up,  schoolman, 
the  layman  is  not  “always  knocking”;  he 
is  praising,  helping,  supporting  you  in  96 
per  cent  of  his  pronouncements. 


The  Path  to  Papa's  Purse 

Another  editor  joins  the  chorus  of  protest 
against  using  schools  for  collection  agencies 
for  philanthropic  and  patriotic  drives.  South 
Dakota  is  planning  a  sculpture  of  gigantic 
proportions  carved  on  the  face  of  Rushmore 
Mountain  in  the  Black  Hills.  Opposition  has 
arisen  to  the  school  children  of  the  state 
being  used  in  the  work  of  raising  the  $^00,000. 
D.  C.  De  Vaney,  editor  of  the  Mobridge  (S. 
D.)  Tribune,  thus  sets  forth  the  views  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  the  school  children 
should  be  called  upon  for  this  service: 

“The  Tribune  is  opposed  to  dragging  the 


school  children  into  this  sort  of  thing.  Get¬ 
ting  the  school  children  to  put  this  and  that 
movement  over  is  becoming  all  too  common. 
This  is  not  the  function  of  the  public  school. 

“Goodness  knows  we  have  enough  bell 
ringers  abroad  in  the  land  now  without  mak¬ 
ing  peddlers  also  out  of  the  school  children. 
There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  school 
children  should  help,  but  when  it  comes  to 
using  the  schools  and  making  beggars  out 
of  our  children  in  order  to  give  a  job  of  carv¬ 
ing  in  the  Black  Hills  it  is  going  just  a  bit  too 
far.” 


Little  Schools  for  Little  Folks 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  trying  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  establishing  separate  little  school 
houses  for  kindergartens  and  the  first  grade. 
The  Times  thinks  it  a  good  idea: 

“In  some  communities,  notably  smaller 
ones,  neighborhood  schools  are  conducted 
for  smaller  children  who  are  not  assembled 
in  larger  plants  until  they  are  older  and 
better  able  to  go  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  homes.  The  modern  idea,  with  its  de¬ 
mand  for  more  careful  supervision  of  teach¬ 
ing,  runs  to  concentration  of  all  grades  in 
a  great  building  or  several  of  them. 

“With  great  increase  in  demand  for  school 
facilities  in  rapidly  growing,  outlying  sec¬ 
tions  the  small  and  inexpensive  school  for 
younger  children  offers  possibilities.  The 
modern  school  plant  is  expensive  to  build 
and  our  districts  are  territorially  so  large 
that  small  children  are  frequently  required 
to  go  long  distances  to  and  from  their 
homes  in  the  midst  of  dangerous  traffic  con¬ 
ditions. 

“This  could  be  avoided  by  placing  several 
small  schools  in  strategic  locations.  Their 
construction  also  would  lessen  the  demand 
on  existing  plants  and  possibly  lighten  build- 
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ing  programs.  If  the  Northeast  district  finds 
its  experiment  successful  others  may  be  led 
to  try  it." 

Keeping  up  the  Agitation  for  Better  Rural 
Schools 

The  Tribune  of  Terre  Haute  agrees  with 
the  Kansas  City  Times: 

“America  has  an  enormous  investment 
in  its  schools.  The  annual  expenditure  for 
public  instruction  is  in  excess  of  i|  billion 
dollars.  Proper  returns  can  be  had  only 
when  the  school  facilities  provided  are  used. 
The  United  States  bureau  of  education,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Kansas  City  Times,  estimates 
there  was  a  waste  of  nearly  one  quarter 
billion  dollars  last  year  because  of  irregular 
attendance  in  the  country’s  schools. 

“The  showing  relates  particularly  to  the 
rural  districts.  A  study  of  conditions  in  ten 
states  showed  that  one  half  the  pupils  were 
in  school  less  than  seven  and  one  half 
months;  one  fourth  were  in  school  less  than 
five  months,  and  one  eighth  attended  less 
than  three  months. 

“It  is  indicated  that  in  many  instances  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  rural  districts  are  receiving  only 
one  third  to  slightly  more  than  one  half  the 
school  instruction  of  most  children  in  the 
cities.  In  part,  the  condition  is  due  to  poor 
schools.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  at¬ 
tendance  at  rural  consolidated  schools  was 
better  than  at  the  one-room  institutions. 

“There  no  doubt  is  a  need  of  more  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  in  many  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  But  that  is  not  all.  There  is  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  using  the  schools  that  have  been 
provided.  The  nature  of  farm  work  some¬ 
times  may  make  this  difficult.  But  it  is  not 
impossible.  The  children  everywhere  in  the 
country  must  have  equal  educational  op¬ 
portunities  if  the  nation’s  welfare  in  a  high 
standard  of  citizenship  is  to  be  maintained." 


Changing  Ideals 

Sometimes  and  often  the  thoughts  of  an 
editor  upon  the  larger  problems  of  the  school 
give  you  a  confirmation  of  your  own  ideas 
with  a  new  force  as  coming  from  a  repre- 
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sentative  of  your  owners  and  employers. 
Thus  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

“It  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  truth 
that  the  schools  should  aim  to  give  the  kind 
of  training  that  would  best  prepare  young 
people  for  the  work  and  responsibilities  of 
actual  life.  Yet  that  hardly  has  been  the  tra¬ 
ditional  idea  of  education.  The  conception 
long  accepted  was  that  of  liberal  or  cultural 
training,  or  mental  discipline.  There  was  a 
kind  of  vague  belief  that  one  who  had  gone 
through  such  training  would  somehow 
emerge  a  superior  person  and  be  able  to  use 
the  term  ‘educated’  as  a  kind  of  charm  in 
future  contacts  with  life.  In  addition,  it  was 
believed,  there  was  a  certain  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  every  educated  person  must  possess. 
Just  why,  was  another  question. 

“The  schools  have  departed  slowly  from 
these  older  aims  and  standards.  Now  and 
then  educators  of  the  more  alert  type  com¬ 
plain  of  the  difficulties  still  encountered  in 
making  departures  from  tradition.  But  prog¬ 
ress  has  come,  none  the  less.  And  there  are 
evidences  that  the  movement  forward  may 
be  more  rapid  than  in  the  past.  Manual  and 
vocational  training,  for  example,  once  some¬ 
thing  of  an  outcast  in  the  educational  world, 
is  gaining  a  larger  and  more  respectable 
place  in  the  schools.  That  is  true  in  Kansas 
City  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  And 
there  are  other  ideas  of  a  more  practical  sort 
that  are  receiving  serious  attention. 

“A  schoolman  says: 

American  school  teachers  are  realizing  more 
all  the  time  that  they  have  to  stop  fussing  so 
much  about  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America 
or  how  Caesar  constructed  his  bridges  and  teach 
practical  patriotism.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  an¬ 
tiquity,  but  I  must  take  off  my  coat  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  An  increasing  number  of  Chicago  teachers 
and  principals  and  schoolmen  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  waking  up  to  the  real  function  of  the 
public  school,  that  of  teaching  citizenship,  and 
are  saying,  “This  is  the  work  for  me." 

“Teaching  citizenship,  of  course,  is  teach¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  the  na¬ 
tion  and  its  ideals  and  imparting  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  community  and  country. 
But  along  with  that  it  also  involves  training 
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of  the  boy  and  girl  to  become  honest,  up¬ 
right,  hard-working,  self-supporting  men 
and  women;  training  them  to  do  the  things 
they  are  best  equipped  to  do  and  the  things 
that  will  be  most  useful  to  society.  The 
value  of  the  schools  will  increase  as  these 
ideas  of  training  are  put  more  widely  to  use.” 


Questionable  Compulsion  for  Teaching 
Patriotism 

Whether  you  agree  with  this  or  not,  you 
will  learn  something  from  a  protest  of  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  World: 

‘‘At  a  meeting  of  the  Allied  Patriotic  So¬ 
cieties  a  bill  was  read  which  had  been  drafted 
for  submission  to  Congress.  It  would  compel 
foreign-language  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  to  print  in  each  issue  half  a  column 
of  information  about  the  Constitution  or 
history  of  the  Nation.  Denial  of  mailing 
privilege  would  penalize  refusal.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  would  be  required  to 
furnish  the  material. 

‘‘Why  the  meeting  did  not  simply  table 
a  proposal  so  silly  and  so  mischievous  we 
do  not  know.  It  was  sent  to  a  committee, 
to  which  body  was  added  a  delegate  who 
had  complained  that  the  measure  was  ‘not 
strong  enough.’  The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  consulted  about  the  scheme, 
and  such  ‘members  [of  Congress]  as  show 
their  interest.’ 

‘‘The  action  proposed  would  be  almost  un¬ 
speakably  rude,  boorish  and  indecent.  News¬ 
papers  printed  in  English  would  certainly 
resent  the  passage  of  a  law  compelling  them 
to  print  a  daily  half-column  supplied  by  a 
paternalistic  Government.  The  editors  of 
the  foreign-language  press  are  actuated  by 
the  same  instincts  of  human  nature. 

‘‘For  the  most  part,  also,  they  are  as  pa¬ 
triotic,  as  keenly  interested  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  country  with  which  they  have  cast 
their  lot,  as  the  English-writing  journalists. 
They  fill  most  usefully  a  place  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  recent  immigrants  which  even  the 
schools  can  fill  only  for  the  children.  Those 
journals  which  can  be  described  as  bad  in¬ 
fluences  are  few  and  of  small  circulation  and 


power.  The  most  successful  publications  in 
the  culture  tongues  of  Continental  Europe 
are  valuable  agencies  of  public  welfare. 
There  is  no  sense  in  eternally  nagging  them.” 


The  Boston  Superintendent  and  the  Emo¬ 
tions 

Uncle  Jerry  Burke,  genial  philosopher  in 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  has  by  his 
annual  report  jogged  the  psychological  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Transcript  into  an  illuminating 
commentary: 

‘‘Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke’s  report  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  touches  matters  that 
concern  many  more  than  children  in  the 
public  schools,  it  has  a  bearing  on  wider 
problems  than  those  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  it  at  least  tries  to  tackle  something  in 
American  life  that  has  become  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  superintendent’s  recommen¬ 
dation,  for  it  amounts  to  such,  is  that  the 
emotions  should  be  dominated  by  the  will, 
‘which  in  turn  should  be  made  subservient 
to  conscience,’  and  this  pronouncement  is 
based  on  his  contention  that  ‘the  American 
people  are  very  mercurial’  and  that  in  times 
of  public  ferment  ‘the  intellect  deserts  us 
and  the  emotions  assume  control.’  This 
being  so,  argues  Doctor  Burke,  the  emotions 
‘should  be  trained  to  serve  their  lofty  pur¬ 
poses.’  Although  this  may  savor  of  generali¬ 
ties,  it  is  eminently  practical;  here  are  the 
emotions,  factors  in  the  body  politic  of  in¬ 
calculable  power  for  good  or  evil. 

‘‘Why  not  turn  them  to  good  purpose? 
asks  Doctor  Burke.  His  category  of  emotion, 
will  and  conscience  may  be  regarded  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  for  at  least  the  third  in  this 
order,  conscience,  will  be  seized  on  by  phil¬ 
osopher  and  theologian  alike  as  fair  game  for 
their  particular  ideas.  One  man  wants  to 
regulate  his  conscience  himself,  one  will  let 
it  be  done  by  another,  still  a  third  will  say 
that  here  is  a  communal  affair.  Who  shall 
keep  consciences,  that  is,  who  shall  turn  on 
and  off  the  tap,  is  a  thorny  question  that  has 
had  the  world  by  the  ears  for  some  time, 
but  the  general  trend  of  Doctor  Burke’s 
ideas  is  justified,  unless  American  society  is 
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to  become,  at  least  in  some  quarters,  pro¬ 
nouncedly  hysterical.  Thrill,  impulse,  all 
the  terms  you  hear  so  often  now  when 
journalists,  preachers,  magistrates,  profes¬ 
sors  and  police  authorities  discuss  the  pres¬ 
ent  spectacle  of  juvenile  crime,  all  these  re¬ 
solve  themselves  into  one  word,  “emotion,” 
and  that  ranges  from  the  barbarous  to  the 
simply  imbecile. 

“But  the  marrow  of  the  superintendent's 
assertion  that  Americans  are  very  mercurial 
is  something  for  the  grown-ups’  digestion. 
‘The  American  people’  is  a  wide  term  and 
the  children  can’t  be  left  to  flounder  alone  in 
it.  It  is  the  elders  with  their  so-called  opin¬ 
ions  rushing  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  the 
other,  who  must  answer  for  much  of  what  we 
see  to-day.  It  is  the  elders  who  hurl  dollars 
at  Red  Grange  on  Monday  and  dead  cats 
on  Saturday,  it  is  these  who  must  mend  their 
ways,  grow  to  the  stature  of  our  country's 
destiny  and  build  the  matrix  of  character. 
Doctor  Burke  may  be  dismissed  by  some  as 
idealist,  but  the  Nation  cannot  get  on  with¬ 
out  idealism  and  he  does  right  to  urge  that 
the  emotional  nature  of  Americans  like  the 
hiliotrope  turn  toward  the  sun  of  goodness 
and  wholesomeness,  away  from  the  charlatan 
and  the  demagogue.  Here  is  a  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  superintend  the  schooling 
of  the  young  in  a  great  area,  whose  reflec¬ 
tions  even  on  the  most  technical  subjects 
must  always  end  by  touching  the  political 
and  social.  He  has  observed  and  drawn  his 
inferences,  of  which  the  one  that  strikes  us 
most  is  what  he  says  about  this  changeable¬ 
ness,  this  lack  of  emotional  anchorage  in 
American  life  to-day.  No  doubt  he  may  ex¬ 
aggerate,  for  the  political  hue  of  American 
politics  is  distinctly  conservative  and  its 
action  not  emotional.  What  he  is  talking 
about  is  the  individual’s  rule  of  conduct, 
that  individual  who  is  first  juvenile  and 
then  adult. 

Woman  in  the  History  Class 

“The  Italian  government  has  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  women  to  teach  history, 
philosophy,  and  literature  in  high  schools. 


Women,  it  is  admitted,  are  intellectually  as 
well  equipped  as  men  to  teach  these  char¬ 
acter-shaping  subjects,  but  women’s  in¬ 
struction  in  such  matters  is  likely  to  lack 
force. 

“We  take  our  courage  in  both  hands  and 
say  amen.  We  are  not  so  certain  about 
literature  and  philosophy  as  we  are  about 
history,  a  subject  which  few  women  are 
temperamentally  equipped  to  present.  Wo¬ 
men  are  interested  in  the  bees  and  men  in 
the  hive.  History  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  hive.  Women  may  know  the  dates 
and  the  names.  They  may  even  have  read 
much  about  economic  and  spiritual  forces 
at  work  in  the  past,  but  we  doubt  if  their 
reading  has  carried  much  conviction.  Evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  this  view  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  women  have  produced  no 
historians  of  the  first  rank  and  astonishingly 
few  of  the  fifth.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few 
women  in  the  first  ranks  of  any  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  but  we  doubt,  if  in  any  of  them 
the  accomplishments  of  women  are  so 
negligible  as  in  history.  The  emancipation 
of  woman  has  made  no  difference  in  this 
field.  Women  do  not  get  their  names  on  the 
title  pages  of  important  historical  writings; 
their  role  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  ‘My 
thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Clio  Smith  for  her 
painstaking  typing  of  the  manuscript  and 
preparation  of  the  index.’  ‘To  my  wife,  with¬ 
out  whom  this  work  could  never  have  been 
undertaken  or  completed.’  His  wife  may  be 
the  historian’s  best  friend,  but  we  doubt 
if  she  is  his  severest  critic,  at  least  in  pro¬ 
fessional  matters.  Seldom  do  you  see  a  wo¬ 
man’s  name  signed  to  even  the  most  per¬ 
functory  of  historical  book  reviews. 

“All  this  argues  woman’s  weakness  in 
the  field  of  history.  Without  mental  equip¬ 
ment  for  original  or  critical  work  in  the  field, 
she  is  ill  fitted  to  teach  it.  She  is  a  one- 
legged  man  coaching  a  track  team.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Word  for  Parent-Teacher  Clubs 

The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  is  moved 
to  say  this  about  an  interesting  activity: 
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“At  best  a  child  spends  approximately 
1,000  hours  a  year  in  the  classroom — less 
than  one  fifth  his  normal  waking  time  when 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  holidays  and  vaca¬ 
tions  are  counted.  For  the  rest,  he  comes 
under  influences  more  in  the  control  of  the 
home  than  of  the  school.  His  recreation,  his 
companions,  the  time  he  devotes  to  study, 
whether  he  reaches  school  in  the  morning 


refreshed  by  sufficient  sleep  or  restless  be¬ 
cause  of  late  hours,  are  factors  that  vitally 
affect  his  school  work  but  which  the  teacher 
is  helpless  to  control.  The  regulation  of  such 
matters  is  the  parents’  responsibility. 

“Education  does  not  begin  when  the 
school  doors  open  and  end  when  the  dis¬ 
missal  bell  rings.  It  requires  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  both  parent  and  teacher.” 


A  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  IN  EUROPE 

[From  The  Journal  of  Education  and  The  School  World,  William  Rice,  3  Ludgate,  Broadway, 
London,  England,  and  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.l 


PROTEST  Against  Exaggerated  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Intelligence  Tests. — A  cer¬ 
tain  eminent  Director  of  Education, 
when  asked  the  other  day  to  define  “intelli¬ 
gence,”  replied,  “In  the  opinion  of  many 
psychologists  who  claim  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about,  ‘intelligence’  is  that 
which  is  tested  by  ‘intelligence  tests.’” 
Behind  that  apparently  flippant  remark 
there  is  much  understanding. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discount  the  value  of 
psychological  research  in  aiding  the  teacher 
to  guide  his  pupils  aright  along  the  paths 
“of  virtue  and  of  science.”  Yet  I  am  not  a 
little  troubled  concerning  the  part  the 
psychologist  may  play  in  the  future  in  de¬ 
termining  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  secure 
entrance  to  a  secondary  school.  Some  day, 
of  course,  we  may  expect  him  to  possess 
such  extraordinary  skill  and  insight  into 
human  nature  that  he  will  be  able  to  assess 
the  exact  ultimate  maximum  market  value 
(as  a  wage-earner)  of  every  child  at  the  ten¬ 
der  age  of  6  or  7.  I  am  thankful  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  that  day.  It  will  be  horrible  to 
live  in  a  society  able  to  ticket  its  children — 
like  so  many  farm  animals — at  an  early  age. 
To-day  the  grim  struggle  for  bread — to  say 
nothing  of  butter — is  sweetened  and  soft¬ 
ened  because  parents  cherish  the  belief  that 
their  sacrifices  and  sufferings  for  their 
children’s  sake  will  be  abundantly  repaid 
later  in  life.  But  in  the  days  when  the  pro¬ 


fessional  psychologist  will  come  along  and 
label  Tommy  as  a  possible  45s.-a-week  man, 
Jane  as  a  second-rate  typist  at  30s.,  and 
Dicky,  the  darling  of  the  family,  as  a  likely 
casual  labourer  worth  not  more  than  seven 
bob  per  shift,  all  parental  hope  will  be  dead, 
sacrifice  useless,  and  family  pride  completely 
snuffed  out.  Thank  Heaven  that  time  is  not 
yet!  Meanwhile  the  psychologist  is  gradually 
consolidating  his  ground,  and  the  parent 
and  teacher  had  better  beware.  Now  the 
work  of  Burt  and  Myers,  and  a  host  of  other 
patient  workers,  has  proved  abundantly 
that  psychology,  scientifically  applied,  can 
keep  “square  pegs”  out  of  “round  holes,” 
and  also  divide  children  into  “ability”  or 
“mental-age”  groups  with  considerable  ac¬ 
curacy.  But  when  the  psychologist  assumes 
that  he  is  justified  in  placing  children  in 
order  of  merit  for  competitive  free  places 
and  secondary  school  scholarships,  he  is,  in 
my  opinion,  going  far  beyond  his  powers. 
Indeed  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  “intelli¬ 
gence  tests”  and  the  like  provide  a  method 
of  selection  for  scholarship  awards  any  more 
reliable,  on  the  whole,  than  the  traditional 
methods  of  examination. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  psychologist  can 
make  a  definite  positive  diagnosis  at  either 
extreme  of  the  mental  scale.  But  success  in 
life  depends  on  so  many  factors  that  have 
little  relation  to  inherent  “intelligence,” 
that  it  is  cruel  and  utterly  futile  to  attempt 
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to  place  border-line”  children  in  order  of 
merit  by  means  of  psychological  tests. 

Recent  research,  too,  has  shown  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  measure  mental 
ability  by  means  of  a  personal  interview,  thus 
exploding  a  notion  long  cherished  by  many 
educationists.  In  this  connexion  I  may  re¬ 
call  an  expressive,  if  somewhat  vulgar 
phrase  used  by  a  colleague  some  years  ago. 
“The  oral  examination,”  he  said,  “is  quite 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  county 
minor  scholars.  It  only  serves  to  give  the 
‘gobby’  child  a  chance  to  displace  the  fellow 
with  real  ability.” 

Well,  if  all  this  be  true,  that  neither  writ¬ 
ten  examinations  of  traditional  type,  in¬ 
telligence  tests,  nor  oral  examinations  can 
enable  us  to  place  children  accurately  in 
order  of  merit  for  the  purpose  of  the  award 
of  scholarships  and  free  places,  what  are 
we  to  do? 

**  Let  us  be  honest.  Let  all  of  us  whose  privi¬ 
lege  it  is  to  be  in  dally  contact  with  boys  and 
girls  in  the  class-room  tell  Education  Au¬ 
thorities  and  the  general  public,  very  plainly, 
that  to  attempt  to  select  candidates  for 
competitive  free  places  by  means  of  such 
examinations  is  hopelessly  unjust  and  in¬ 
efficient.  Moreover,  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  system  Implies  that  the  main  purpose 
of  education  is  material.  As  a  nation  we 
profess  time  and  again  that  the  grand  aim 
of  the  school  should  be  “character-training.” 
But  in  practice  we  deny  this  great  benefit — 
so  far  as  secondary  education  is  concerned 
— to  many  thousands  yearly  because  free 
places  are  restricted  in  number  and  are 
awarded  by  a  method  which  seldom  attempts 
to  do  more  than  measure  “ability.” 

It  will  be  insisted  that  some  method  of 
selection  there  must  be  until  the  State  can 
afford  to  provide  secondary  education  for  all 
its  children.  Then  in  that  case  why  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  decide  between  the“ border-line” 
competitors  by  studying  in  detail  their  pri¬ 
mary  school  records  and  consulting  very 
fully  wfith  their  head  teachers?  Some  Au¬ 
thorities  probably  do  this,  but  personally  I 
am  not  in  touch  with  any  that  goes  very  far 
in  this  direction.  Many  will  doubtless  dis¬ 


miss  the  idea  at  once  with  the  word,  “im¬ 
possible,”  and  others  will  say  that  unless 
scholarships  are  awarded  on  a  “mark  list” 
teachers  and  parents  will  never  be  satisfied. 

My  reply  to  this  is  that  primary  school 
head  teachers  have  told  me  time  and  again 
during  the  last  dozen  years  and  more  that 
competitive  examinations  do  not  pick  out 
the  pupils  best  fitted  to  go  forward  to  the 
secondary  school.  And  with  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  boys  and  girls,  and  especially  of  free 
placers  and  minor  scholars,  behind  me  I 
cannot  but  support  them  in  their  contention. 
And  so  great  is  the  waste  of  precious  material 
under  the  parsimonious  system  that  makes 
it  necessary  to  attempt  the  impossible  task 
of  picking  out  secondary  school  entrants  at 
the  age  of  about  ii  years,  that  the  nation 
would  gain  immensely  in  a  material  sense 
alone  if  it  at  once  set  about  in  earnest  to 
provide  free  secondary  education  for  every 
child  who  shows  the  least  indication  that  he 
can  profit  by  it. 

By  unceasing  protests  against  the  utter 
absurdity  of  a  system  that  awards  a  free 
place  to  Jones  because  he  has  gained  66 
per  cent  of  the  total  marks,  and  denies  one 
to  Smith,  who  has,  unfortunately,  only  se¬ 
cured  65  per  cent,  teachers  and  psychologists 
might  do  much  to  hasten  the  time  when  sec¬ 
ondary  education  will  be  free  to  all. 

Were  it  not  that  such  a  decision  has  an 
appalling  result  on  poor  Smith’s  future,  one 
could  chuckle  heartily  at  the  conceit  of  a 
panel  of  adult  examiners  who,  after  examin¬ 
ing  scores  of  strange  children  from  a  dozen 
different  schools  and  from  homes  of  widely 
different  types,  are  prepared  to  sign  sol¬ 
emnly  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
“mental  ability”  of  Jones  is  one  sixty-fifth 
greater  than  that  of  Smith. 

Overwork  in  Secondary  Schools. — The  stric¬ 
tures  passed  on  the  overloaded  curricula  and 
too  high  examination  standards  of  the 
schools  by  Prof.  Percy  M.  Lelean  in  his  in¬ 
augural  address  as  Professor  of  Public  Health 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  have  pro¬ 
voked  considerable  discussion  and  comment 
in  the  Scottish  press.  Prof.  Lelean  finds  a 
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partial  explanation  of  the  C3  adult  in  the 
serious  overworking  of  the  children  in 
school  and  advocates  a  thirty  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  on  every  examination  standard  and 
every  secondary  school  curriculum  in  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  address  whether 
Prof.  Lelean  has  the  special  knowledge  of 
school  conditions  which  would  make  his 
criticisms  worth  considering  or  is  simply 
talking  at  large  in  the  manner  of  the  su¬ 
perior  outsider.  In  any  case  the  amount  of 
comment  on  his  opinions  reveals  a  wide¬ 
spread  uneasiness  on  the  subject  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  all  may  not  be  right  in  this  respect. 
According  to  one  teacher,  who  supports 
Prof.  Lelean’s  contention,  the  effects  of 
over-pressure  are  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  boys  drawn  from  families  living  in 
houses  of  four  rooms  and  over,  in  attendance 
at  the  higher  grade  schools  of  Glasgow,  are 
about  seven  pounds  below  the  standard 
average  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee 
up  to  14  and  by  16  are  sixteen  pounds  be¬ 
low  it.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  being  sure 
of  a  statistically  good  sample  in  any  measure¬ 
ments  of  children  beyond  14,  these  figures 
must  be  accepted  with  caution.  But  they 
make  a  good  prima  facie  case  for  further 
inquiry,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  authori¬ 
ties  or  the  teachers  will  undertake  at  an 
early  date,  lest  with  every  wish  to  do  well 
by  the  children  they  should  be  doing  harm. 

Colleges  Obstructing  Secondary  Schools. — 
The  prolonged  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
university  entrance  requirements  in  Scot¬ 
land  has  had  important  reactions  on  the  arts 
curricula.  The  demand  for  greater  freedom 
for  the  schools  has  been  rebuffed  by  Aber¬ 
deen  and  St.  Andrews  Universities  which 
have  both  anticipated  and  nullified  the  re¬ 
laxation  in  the  matter  of  compulsory  Latin 
by  making  a  classical  language  an  essential 
subject  for  an  ordinary  Arts  degree.  It  was 
feared  that  Edinburgh  might  follow  their 
illiberal  example,  but  the  regulations  which 
have  just  been  adopted  by  the  University 
Court  avoid  this  course.  Every  curriculum 
for  the  ordinary  degree  of  M.A.  must  now 


conform  to  one  of  three  types.  The  first 
type  requires  (i)  Latin  or  Greek  or  an  Ori¬ 
ental  classical  language;  (2)  English,  or 
British  history;  (3)  a  science.  The  second  re¬ 
quires  (i)  two  modern  languages  in  one  of 
which  a  double  course  must  be  taken;  (2) 
a  science.  The  third  must  include  (i)  mathe¬ 
matics  in  which  a  second  ordinary  course 
must  be  taken;  (2)  a  science;  and  (3)  a 
language  other  than  English.  In  effect,  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  prepared  to  go  considerably 
beyond  the  ordinary  work  in  modern  langu¬ 
ages  or  mathematics,  or  take  Latin.  The  ar¬ 
gument  advanced  in  favor  of  the  new 
regulations  is  that  those  to  which  they  are 
added  allowed  too  great  diversity  of  choice. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  existing 
regulations  compel  the  student  to  take  a 
philosophical  subject  and  to  include  subjects 
from  three  out  of  four  groups  of  studies,  it 
will  be  evident  that  Edinburgh  has  now  gone 
to  the  other  extreme. 

Educational  Discontent  in  Germany. — We 
gather  from  various  sources  that  the  na¬ 
tional  system  of  education,  as  established 
by  the  Constitution  of  Weimar,  in  1919,  has 
never  given,  and  is  still  far  from  giving, 
universal  satisfaction.  The  creation  of  the 
foundation-school  {Grundschule)y  the  one 
school  for  all  classes  for  the  first  four  years 
of  school-life,  with  the  consequent  suppres¬ 
sion  of  elementary  classes  in  secondary 
schools,  was  never  really  acceptable  to  secon¬ 
dary  teachers.  Recently,  to  meet  the  case 
of  exceptionally  gifted  pupils,  a  new  law  has 
reduced  the  four  years  to  three,  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  children  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
option. 

In  many  quarters  the  rapid  growth  of  pri¬ 
vate  schools  (exempt  from  State  inspection 
and  largely  denominational)  is  causing  se¬ 
rious  concern.  They  were  “permitted”  from 
the  outset,  but  under  such  apparently  strin¬ 
gent  regulations  that  it  was  anticipated  they 
would  gradually  disappear.  They  are  said, 
however,  to  have  been  growing  of  late  “like 
mushrooms.”  But  the  chief  criticism  of 
things  as  they  are  comes  from  the  root-and- 
branch  reformers.  They  deplore  the  breaking 
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up  of  a  once  united  profession  into  hostile 
political  groups — nationalists,  liberals,  cleri¬ 
cals,  pacifists.  They  deplore  the  lack  of 
cohesion  among  the  different  States,  and 
the  differing  interpretations  of  the  same  law. 
But  chiefly  they  deplore  the  fact  that  all  the 
post-war  so-called  reforms  have  been  reforms 
of  organization  and  method  only  leaving  un¬ 
touched  the  true  content  of  education. 

The  New  Reading  in  England. — Nowadays 
the  teacher  aims  at  much  more  than  ensuring 
mastery  by  the  pupil  of  the  mechanical  art 
of  recognizing  and  enunciating  the  printed 
words:  the  ambition  he  sets  before  his  pupils 
is  much  higher.  He  wants  them  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  and  extract  the  joy  from  litera¬ 
ture;  and  he  tries,  too,  to  train  them  in  the 
art  of  mastering  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read,  comprehending  the  sequence  of  the 
thought,  analyzing  the  subject  matter,  and 
detecting  the  leading  ideas  and  essential 
points. 

For  appreciation,  zeal  and  a  knowledge  of 
literature  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are 
necessary.  If  he  revels  in  literature  himself, 
and  if  he  is  naturally  enthusiastic  in  this 
direction,  he  will  induce  a  similar  attitude 
in  his  pupils  by  his  evident  joy  in  the  book 
under  discussion,  and  by  his  stimulating  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms. 

For  the  other  aim  of  modern  “silent  read¬ 
ing”  lessons — the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
— it  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  exceptional 
teacher.  In  achieving  this  aim  much  de¬ 
pends  on  methods.  The  class  teacher  of  to¬ 
day  alms  at  developing  the  self-reliance  of 
the  pupils  by  book  study.  He  gives  them  time 
for  quiet  reading,  and  he  gives  them  access 
to  the  books  from  which  they  can  get  the 
information  they  require. 

Certain  subjects  of  study,  such  as  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history,  are  suitable  for  treatment 
in  this  way.  The  pupils  are  given  certain 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  can  be  found 


by  referring  to  various  books,  either  text¬ 
books  or  reference  books.  In  this  way  is  de¬ 
veloped  the  power  and  the  habit  of  delving 
for  knowledge  and  facility  in  the  use  of 
authoritative  works. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  attracting  most  attention  now 
is  the  development  of  power  of  fully  and  ac¬ 
curately  comprehending  what  is  read.  “Has 
the  pupil  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  material 
he  is  supposed  to  have  absorbed?”  That  is 
the  question  the  wise  teacher  asks.  And  he 
is  feeling  the  need  of  new  teaching  devices 
to  strengthen  this  side  of  his  work.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  must  depend  largely  upon  the  results 
of  tests  if  he  is  to  judge  how  far  the  pupils 
have  mastered  what  they  have  to  read. 

To  this  end  various  new  methods  of  testing 
are  being  introduced.  A  simple  one  is  that 
which  allows  a  child  to  read  for  half-a-minute, 
mark  the  point  reached,  and  then  write  all 
he  can  remember.  Marks  are  allotted  for  (a) 
quantity  and  (b)  correctness;  so  that  speed 
and  thoroughness  are  both  encouraged.  An¬ 
other  method  is  that  recommended  by  Dr. 
Ballard.  A  passage  is  given  to  the  pupils  to 
read  in  a  certain  time,  after  which  a  form  is 
given  on  which  the  passage  is  reproduced 
with  the  omission  of  key  words  of  varying 
difficulty.  The  pupils  must  fill  in  the  blanks 
and  marks  are  awarded  on  the  result.  The 
number  of  blanks  filled  in  by  the  actual 
words  or  by  synonyms  is  a  reliable  measure 
of  the  amount  of  the  original  that  has  been 
comprehended  and  remembered. 

In  these  ways  the  teacher  can  gauge  the 
progress  in  ability  to  read,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  being  made  by 
his  pupils;  and  he  is  thus  helped  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  train  what  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  Important  powers  that  a  school 
pupil  can  acquire. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor ^ 
Boston,  which  prints  comments  of  its  cor¬ 
respondent  in  London,  England.) 


To  know  where  you  can  find  a  thing  is  the  mark  of  an  educated  man. 

— James  N.  Angel. 
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[Here  follow  the  chronicles  of  some  conversations  of  a  club  of  twenty  persons  devoted  to  the 
perusal  of  professional  works.  There  is  something  about  railways,  reference  to  a  delightful  geography, 
a  little  about  a  charming  set  of  arithmetics,  a  great  deal  upon  speech,  more  upon  a  surprising  psy¬ 
chology,  and  most  upon  a  monumental  study  of  the  original  purposes  of  the  American  school.] 


IOUD  wind,  strong  wind,  sweeping  o’er 
the  mountains,  fresh  wind,  free  wind, 
— •  riding  from  the  sea,  had  designated 
where-it-listeth  to  be  at  the  corner  of  the  two 
streets  on  which  stands  the  apartment  build¬ 
ing  on  whose  top  floor  the  Roses  invite  us 
to  do  high  thinking. 

Almost  every  one  on  arrival  was  awry 
and  all  had  very  rosy  cheeks.  Martin  Mahon 
came  without  a  hat,  having  been  unable  to 
trace  it  beyond  the  first  street-light  of  its 
bouncing  journey  down  the  boulevard,  Mar¬ 
tin  boasting  the  name  of  old  Locality  was 
much  derided  because  of  his  claim  to  be 
able  to  find  anything  in  Chicago. 

The  Factotum  reminded  us  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Educational  Review  give 
out  with  every  copy  a  ballot  slip  on  which 
readers  are  invited  to  write  their  likes  and 
dislikes.  “Not  a  single  reader  has  voted  that 
he  dislikes  our  reviews,”  he  said. 

“How  many  have  voted  for  them?”  asked 
Mary  Willis. 

“Three,”  said  Papa  Rose. 

“How  many  are  authors?”  asked  our 
Lady  Disdain. 

“Only  three,”  replied  the  manager. 

Fascination  of  the  railway. — “You  gave  me 
a  railroad  book^  by  the  professor  of  trans¬ 
portation,  Columbia  University,  and  put 
out  by  the  publishers  of  the  Railway  Agef* 
said  the  General.  “I  have  read  it  evenings. 
During  the  daytime  I  put  it  in  our  school 
library  where  it  has  been  in  constant  use, 

'Trains,  Tracks,  and  Travel,  For  Boys  from 
Eight  to  Eighty. — T.  W.  Van  Metre.  Simmons-Board- 
raan  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York.  236  pp.  205  Illus- 
traciou.  $3.50. 


being  advertised  by  one  boy  to  another  as 
great  stuff.  It  is  a  story  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  railroad,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  latest  equipment:  automatic  coup¬ 
lers,  block  signals,  gravity  tracks,  electrifi¬ 
cation,  train  despatching,  terminals,  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  written  for  ordinary  people  and 
is  direct  and  simple.  The  abounding  pic¬ 
tures  are  decidedly  attractive.  I  have  seen 
no  better  book  for  school  libraries  or  for  a 
gift  or  prize  for  any  boy.” 

Arithmetic  and  Life. — Martin  the 
Draughtsman  reported:  “A  civil  engineer 
and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  have  beaten  me 
in  the  realization  of  a  long  hope.  Ever  since 
I  was  a  teacher  in  a  country  school  I  have 
longed  to  write  an  interesting  arithmetic 
as  attractive  as  the  most  alluring  reading 
book.  Frank  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  and  Beverly 
Benson,  C.  E.,have  done  it.  They  call  it  The 
Social  Arithmetic.^  It  gives  stories.  Why  not? 
It  has  Indians,  their  ways  of  calculating.  It 
works  into  the  fundamentals  through  the 
experiences  of  children,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
city,  with  boys,  with  pets,  with  chickens, 
with  milk,  meat,  and  clothing.  Everywhere 
the  book  addresses  the  boys  and  girls,  not 
the  teacher.  When  discussing  percentage, 
the  discussion  is  upon  the  value  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Boys  and  girls  have  much  to  do  with 
settling  how  far  their  schooling  will  go;  they 
have  almost  everything  to  do  with  deciding 
how  much  value  their  school  will  be  to  them. 
So,  here  are  problems  to  work  out  in  deci¬ 
mals,  statistics,  etc.,  the  content  of  which  is 

^Social  Arithmetic.  —  McMurrt  and  Benson. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  Book  I — 343  pp.;  Book  II — 324  pp; 
Book  III — 338  pp. 
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real  and  decidedly  worth  while.  Personal 
expense  accounts,  life  insurance,  cost  of  rent¬ 
ing  and  owning  a  house,  banking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  taxes, 
borrowing  money,  how  city  and  country 
boys  and  girls  earn,  are  here  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  children  pursuing  the 
study.  I  find  no  desire  or  effort  by  the  au¬ 
thors  to  make  arithmetic  easy  but,  a  quite 
different  thing,  they  make  it  interesting. 
They  drive  the  dullness  out  of  it;  they  hu¬ 
manize  it.  Even  their  abundant  supply  of 
exercises  is  given  a  human  touch  by  heading 
it:  “Here  Is  a  Way  To  Find  and  Cure  Your 
Weak  Points.** 

Geography  de  Luxe. — “Have  you  seen 
Edith  Shepherd*s  new  Geography?***  asked 
Anna  Abjornson,  the  Viking  Maid.  “It  is 
her  second  volume.  Dear  me,  if  my  good  mo¬ 
ther  who  had  to  study  a  little  board-covered 
list  of  rivers,  cities,  countries,  and  so  forth 
should  see  this  she*d  want  to  go  back  to 
school. 

“Mrs.  Shepherd  writes  as  delightfully  as 
she  talks.  In  fact  her  writing  is  a  series  of 
talks  with  boys  and  girls  putting  the  facts 
and  the  beauties  of  the  world  into  such  enter¬ 
taining  and  worth  while  form  that  the  text 
is  irresistible.  Talk  about  a  travel  university! 
These  marvelous  pictures,  these  facts  de¬ 
livered  by  the  author  conductor,  are  travel 
in  a  most  attractive  form.  I  know  the 
author.  She’s  a  Chicago  public-school  girl 
and  a  real  out-door  genius.  In  the  University 
she  was  exposed  to  the  modern  theory  of 
geography  and  it  took.  With  camera  and  note 
book  she  geographied  her  vacations.  The 
minute  she  got  her  annual  report  as  school 
principal  into  the  mail  she  and  her  sports¬ 
man  husband  started  each  summer  for  some 
new  and  interesting  region  to  make  it  into 
a  book.  She  tried  her  notes  upon  her  school 
children.  After  throwing  out  what  failed  to 
get  across  with  them  she  brought  out  her 
‘Book  One*  of  ‘Geography  for  Beginners* 
and  made  a  hit.  Over  a  million  copies  have 
been  taken  into  schools  outside  of  Chicago. 

'Geography  for  Beginners. — Edith  Porter  Shep¬ 
herd.  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.20 


Look  at  those  pictures,  aren’t  they  re¬ 
markably  good?  She  photographed  them. 
Then  she  watched  her  school  children  pick 
out  the  best  ones.  Look  at  those  illustrated 
end-pieces.  Did  you  ever  see  that  done  in 
a  school  text  before?  Here’s  a  book  that  takes 
the  bit  in  its  mouth  and  runs  away  with 
you.  It  shows  what  a  magnetic  teacher  can 
do  when  she  puts  herself  into  a  book. 

“Edith  Shepherd  certainly  enjoys  boys 
and  girls  and  they  certainly  will  enjoy  the 
second  book.  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a 
piece  of  the  book-maker’s  art  devoted  to  a 
fundamental  school  subject.” 

A  Modern  Speaker.  —  Doctor  Batwell 
spoke:  “Professors  O’Neill  and  Weaver  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  given  us 
The  Elements  of  Speech,^  a  book  for  college 
freshmen  who,  by  the  continuous  testimony 
of  observers  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
are  in  serious  need  of  education  in  this  line. 
The  connection  of  speech  with  mental 
processes  is  summed  up  in  this  workable 
principle:  any  discipline  which  improves 
thinking  is  likely  to  improve  speech;  any 
discipline  which  improves  speech  is  likely 
to  improve  thinking.  You  will  enjoy  the 
chapter  on  the  origins  of  speech  and  its 
rudimentary  forms  in  lower  animals  and  the 
intensely  interesting  analyses  of  the  effect 
of  fear  and  conceit  and  various  personal  com¬ 
plexes  upon  speech.  Illustrated  with  an 
abundance  of  lively  anecdotes  the  book  car¬ 
ries  you  through  the  writing  of  different 
kinds  of  speeches  and  their  delivery.  It 
gathers  a  fine  collection  of  suggestions  for 
speech-making  in  the  present  approved  mode 
even  giving  specifics  for  the  self-cure  of  the 
different  varieties  of  stage  fright.  It  is  a 
thorough  text  but  sprightly  withal.” 

Phonetics  Simplified.  —  “Almost  every 
school  system  nowadays,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,”  remarked  Pater  the  Reader,  “re¬ 
quires  that  phonetics  be  understood  by  the 
classroom  teacher  and  used  by  her  in  such 

*The  Elements  of  Speech.  —  James  Milton 
O’Neill,  Andrew  Thomas  Weaver:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company.  477  p.  $2.80. 
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corrective  work  as  is  necessary.  Miss  Bar- 
rows  specializes  in  phonetics  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  speech  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  Miss  Cordts  is  of  the  staff  of  Iowa 
State  Teachers’  College.  They  have  col¬ 
lected  into  a  handy  volume^  the  cream  of 
their  experience.  The  result  is  scientifically 
accurate  but  more  than  that,  it  is  so  directly 
a  result-getting  book  that  it  will  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  class-room  worker. 
The  foreign  child’s  difficulties  are  analyzed; 
successful  corrective  exercises  are  given.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  argument  for  a  new 
phonetic  alphabet.  Over  and  again  the  urge 
for  it  comes  and  meets  defeat.  But  the 
logic  is  all  so  unanswerable,  improvement  is 
so  universal  in  the  mechanical  world  about 
us,  that  some  one  must  keep  us  alive  to  the 
absurdity  and  waste  of  our  current  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling.  This  book  does  it.  The 
chapter  on  pronunciation  is  handled  in  such 
a  way  as  to  engage  the  animated  attention 
of  every  teacher.  This  is  a  first-class  book.” 

The  Science  of  Human  Nature. — “I  was 
told  years  ago  by  a  beloved  teacher  of  phy¬ 
sics,”  said  John  Falk,  “that  when  knowledge 
is  classified  and  made  a  guide  for  action,  it 
beccmes  a  science.  Professor  Robinson*  of  our 
University  of  Chicago  has  done  this  for  a 
lot  of  established  facts  appertaining  to  our 
conduct.  His  book  is  intended  for  the  upper 
half  of  the  high-school  course  and  is  com¬ 
posed  in  the  language  of  every  day  life.  It 
might  have  been  called:  ‘How  To  Make  the 
Most  of  Yourself.’  For  those  who,  like  us, 
are  in  the  business  of  training  others  for 
efficiency,  it  is  a  gold  mine.  Take  for  in¬ 
stance  the  matter  of  praise  and  blame.  I 
have  known  boys  who  have  developed  power 
under  a  teacher  notorious  for  a  sharp  tongue 
and  for  driving  scores  of  students,  discour¬ 
aged,  out  of  the  school.  I  have  known  pupils 
under  a  constantly  praising  teacher  who 
went  lazily  along  never  developing  their  pow- 

‘The  Teacher’s  Book  of  Phonetics. — Sarah  Bar- 
rows,  Anna  Cordts.  Ginn  &  Company.  199  pp.  $1.40. 

^Practical  Psychology. — Edward  Stevens  Robin¬ 
son.  Number  V  in  Advanced  Series,  Social  Studies. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  479  pp.  ^1.80 


ers.  I  have  been  guilty  of  both  kinds  of  mis¬ 
takes.  Professor  Robinson  puts  me  in  the 
way  of  realizing  that  these  remedies  must 
in  every  case  be  adjusted  to  the  patient. 
I  understand  more  thoroughly  than  hereto¬ 
fore  that  the  reward  that  comes  from  work 
well  done  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
too  much  commendation  by  an  outside  per¬ 
son.  I  have  heard  in  our  school  system  of 
too  much  mothering,  too  much  babying  of 
children  in  the  elementary  schools.  Some  of 
the  inspecting  superintendents  say  we  are 
removing  the  natural  relation  that  should 
exist  between  a  worker  and  his  task.  Employ¬ 
ers  are  saying  our  children  are  so  fed  up  with 
praise  that  they  want  to  be  coddled  all  the 
time.  I  am  reminded  of  Samuel  Smiles’s 
repeated  apothegm:  ‘Be  good  to  your  work 
and  your  work  will  be  good  to  you.’  You 
must  have  noticed  in  recent  books  on  teach¬ 
ing  how  drill  is  coming  back  with  great 
positiveness.  Robinson’s  treatment  of  it  is 
fine.  Drill  motivated  with  clear  ideas  of 
what  you  are  after  is  the  most  efficacious. 
‘Take  plenty  of  practice,’  he  says,  ‘but  spread 
it  so  as  to  avoid  fatigue.’  That  is  one  of  the 
cautions  our  superintendents  are  stressing 
in  the  one  hundred  per  cent  accuracy  habit 
we  are  getting  in  arithmetic:  fundamental 
short  drill  in  the  morning,  short  drill  in 
the  afternoon;  quit  before  you  tire  the  class 
out;  have  plenty  of  enjoyment  in  it:  don’t 
create  a  distaste  for  it.  The  puzzling  fact 
that  we  have  all  noted:  improvement  for  a 
good  while  and  then  no  further  advance,  is 
given  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  attention 
in  this  book.  I  haven’t  time  to  summarize  it 
but  it  will  pay  you  well  to  read  it,  not  only 
because  it  applies  to  your  children  but  be¬ 
cause  some  of  you  have  reached  a  mental 
ossification  which  has  long  been  instanced 
as  a  trait  characteristic  of  our  profession.” 

“And  which,”  interrupted  the  Argumen¬ 
tative  Anna,  “this  very  club  of  ours  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  avoid,  wasn’t  it,  Papa?” 

“It  was,”  replied  the  Factotum,  “and  I 
was  persuaded  to  believe  it  was  succeeding.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  shouted  all  the  other  Bibli- 
ologoi. 

“Too  much  confidence  stagnated  France 
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in  1871,”  continued  John.  “Read  Robinson’s 
six  rules  for  breaking  bad  habits  and  you’ll 
be  better  citizens.  I  commend  the  chapter 
on  efficiency.  It’s  superb.  Work  is  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Here  is  a  science  of  it.  I  advise  you  to 
brush  up  on  perception,  concepts,  and  ideas. 
A  lot  of  psychology  has  run  under  the  bridge 
since  you  left  college.  Robinson  has  selected 
the  interesting  and  practical  and  disposed 
it  in  most  agreeable  form.  Of  course  a  ‘prac¬ 
tical’  psychology  goes  into  the  different 
kinds  of  memory  and  how  each  kind  is 
strengthened.  That  chapter  is  easily  worth 
the  price  of  the  whole  book.  His  chapter  on 
imagination  is  simply  delicious,  if  you  know 
what  1  mean.  A  scientist,  an  accurate  stu¬ 
dent,  a  recorder  of  facts,  intersperses  so  much 
of  human  interest  through  his  book  that  it 
fascinates.  He  takes  you  into  the  art  of 
reasoning  and  you  long  to  drive  the  great 
mob  of  silly  rattlebrains  of  your  acquain¬ 
tance  through  the  discipline  which  makes 
the  accurate  and  reliable  thinker.  The 
book’s  last  hundred  pages  is  a  sustained 
climax  of  a  splendid  work.  The  emotions  of 
man,  their  effect  upon  his  work  and  on  his 
health,  their  discipline,  how  to  harness  them 
for  efficiency,  the  blight  of  fear  and  hate, 
the  organization  of  a  sound  personality,  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  big  themes  considered. 
You  observe  I  am  somewhat  rhapsodical 
over  this  book.  It  leaves  me  in  a  sort  of  men¬ 
tal  ecstasy,  for  the  effect  of  reading  it  is  a 
conviction  that  by  use  of  the  methods  that 
have  been  found  successful  one  may  so  order 
his  mentality  as  to  be  able  to  say:  ‘My 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is;  I  am  the  master 
of  it,  I  know  how  to  husband  and  enjoy 
its  resources.’” 

The  Real  Fundamentals.  “When  my  book 
was  passed  to  me,”  said  Henry  the  Humanist, 
“  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  our  dear  Signpost  was 
hungry  and  they  said,  he  ought  to  have  had  it. 
The  virile  enthusiasm  he  shows  for  works  like 
this  would  have  found  fuel  for  his  fire.  It 
is  a  wonder-bookM  Doctor  Hansen  has  ex¬ 
plored  the  origins  of  the  American  theories 

'Liberalism  and  American  Education. — Allen 
Oscar  Hansen.  The  Macmillan  Co.  317  pp.  $2.50. 


of  public  education.  He  lists  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  letters  of  the 
men  who  before  and  at  the  beginning  of  our 
national  existence  thought  out  an  educa¬ 
tional  policy  for  a  new  nation.  They  were 
adventures  into  a  new  field.  They  were  not 
extensive  volumes,  the  results  of  long  study 
and  careful  composition,  but  political  bro¬ 
chures  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  a  revolution 
of  thought.  They  depict  the  growth  of  the 
ideal  that  like  a  golden  thread  runs  through 
our  national  educational  fabric,  hidden  some¬ 
times,  in  the  course  of  our  century  and  a 
half,  under  a  weave  of  imported  educational 
theories;  sometimes  as  in  the  later  work  of 
Horace  Mann,  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
DeWitt  Clinton,  giving  a  clear  gleam  of 
promise.  Doctor  Hansen  begins  by  selecting 
the  social  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century 
which  gained  prominent  foothold  in  America. 
His  second  chapter  is  an  inspiring  account  of 
the  principles  of  our  Revolution.  These  short 
and  background-forming  reviews  bring  us 
to  the  227  pages  of  definite  plans  for  our 
National  System  of  Education.  The  book 
might  well  have  for  its  text  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster’s  famous  illustration  of  the  storm-tossed 
mariner,  blown  out  of  his  course,  trying  to 
get  his  bearings  and  to  get  back  upon  his 
way.  Our  education  has  been  guided  by 
Plato,  Qulntllllan,  Montaigne,  Comenius, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Sturm,  Pestalozzi,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Bain,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Comparye,  and 
their  comtemporaries.  You  and  I  spent 
many  days  of  our  normal-school  years 
learning  what  these  foreign  gentlemen  pro¬ 
posed.  It  was  like  our  courses  in  philosophy. 
We  knew  what  various  great  men  thought 
but,  alas,  we  left  the  course  without  know¬ 
ing  what  we  ourselves  believed.  We  have  all 
read  excellent  histories  of  American  school¬ 
ing.  I  still  recall  Grant  Dexter’s  fine  volume 
written  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
traced  the  beginnings  in  Virginia,  in  New 
Netherlands,  in  New  England,  as  well  as 
in  our  own  region.  That  was  twenty  years 
ago.  Earlier,  Richard  Boone  had  made  a 
similar  study.  Shoup,  and  Seeley,  and 
Painter,  and  Kemp,  and  Asplnwall,  and 
Cubberley,  all  have  given  us  histories  of 
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education.  I  do  not  list  them  to  show  my 
own  erudition,  for  to  tell  the  truth  the  resi¬ 
due  from  most  of  them  in  my  consciousness 
is  a  jumble  of  aims  almost  entirely  indivi¬ 
dualistic,  selfish,  or  personal:  a  traditional 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  personal  powers 
by  exercise  and  culture.  Never,  in  my  prepa¬ 
ration  for  teaching  in  an  American  school 
was  it  impressed  upon  me  that  its  aims  are 
different  from  European  aims,  or  Canadian, 
or  Mexican  objectives,  and  that,  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  an  entire  nation,  not  a  parents' 
hired  man,  my  duty  is  very  much  different 
from  that  outlined  by  proponents  of  church 
schools,  or  than  that  which  a  teacher  in 
a  private  institution  may  properly  do.  I 
was  fed,  as  you  were,  with  an  obligation  to 
scholarship,  refinement,  perfecting  the  whole 
man,  getting  on  in  the  world,  character 
development,  proper  use  of  leisure,  or  some 
other  worthy  object  which  applied  as  well 
to  a  boy  in  England  or  in  China.  Only  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  our  satisfaction  with 
these  personal  purposes  been  shaken  to  any 
degree  and  a  national  purpose  been  pushed 
into  our  view.  I  remember,  twenty  years 
ago,  hearing  the  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
at  its  Boston  meeting,  define  the  aim  of 
education  as  the  ‘educated  man.’  I  remem¬ 
ber,  a  year  later,  William  Maxwell,  as  presi¬ 
dent,  outlining  the  aim  as  ‘  the  efficient  man.  ’ 
At  the  same  time  our  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
a  little  before  this  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois — was  saying  that  In¬ 
dependence  did  not  fertilize  nor  reflect 
educational  purpose.  He  said  the  matter 
attracted  no  attention  although  the  Found¬ 
ers  of  America  averaged  the  best  scholar¬ 
ship — half  of  them  were  college  graduates. 
They  held  that  education  was  only  a  matter 
of  local  and  private  concern,  not  a  function 
of  organized  government  at  all.  Doctor 
Draper  ascribed  our  educational  system  to 
an  independent  working  out  among  the  new 
people  in  the  Middle  West,  people  markedly 
differing  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  original 
thirteen  states.  Over  and  again  have  I  heard 
it  alleged  that  the  makers  of  the  nation  had 
only  a  vague  idea  of  education  as  a  national 
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asset.  They  were  for  equality.  The  best  men 
were  the  educated  men.  We  are  for  letting 
all  men  be  the  best  men.  Therefore  let  us  ar¬ 
range  that  all  men  may  be  educated.  I 
have  heard  over  and  over  that  the  planners 
of  the  nation  did  not  concern  themselves 
with  what  education  should  be.  Washington 
was  for  it  but  asked  Hamilton  to  write  the 
famous  passage  on  it  in  the  Farewell  Address. 
All  this  allegation  of  vagueness  is  very 
decidedly  overthrown  by  the  astounding 
amount  and  variety  of  definite  plans  for 
national  education  collected  by  Doctor 
Hansen  in  this  remarkable  book.  Professor 
Reisner,  of  Columbia,  about  four  years 
ago,  opened  this  line  of  investigation  with 
his  capital  book  N ationalism  and  Education. 
He  and  a  group  of  New  York  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  people  have  supported  Hansen’s  ex¬ 
haustive  work  in  preparing  the  present 
volume.  Professor  Reisner  writes  a  generous 
introduction  to  it. 

“What  is  the  effect  of  reading  the  work? 
It  plants  n  your  mind  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  fathers  did  ‘fertilize  and  reflect  on 
educational  purpose,’  the  matter  did  ‘at¬ 
tract  attention  although  half  of  the  founders 
were  college  graduates;’  they  did  regard 
education  as  a ‘function  of  organized  govern¬ 
ment.’  The  ordinance  of  1787,  in  making 
governmental  provision  for  public  schools 
in  the  Middle  West  did  originate  in  the  mind 
of  men  of  the  original  thirteen  states.  Jef¬ 
ferson  drew  the  parent-ordinance  of  1784 
which  failed  to  pass.  Dane,  Lee,  Carrington, 
who  drew  the  1787  law  closely  imitating  the 
earlier  one  of  1774,  were  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  a  leader  of  the  Revolution;  Robert 
Coram  of  Delaware,  scholar,  student  of 
government;  James  Sullivan  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  attorney-general,  collaborator  with 
Hancock,  Adams,  and  Warren — the  last 
one  of  the  really  great  leaders  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  period:  Nathaniel  Chipman,  Chief 
Justice  of  Vermont,  a  Yale  graduate,  a 
United  States  senator;  Samuel  Knox  of 
Maryland,  physician,  minister,  college  presi¬ 
dent;  Samuel  H.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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magazine  editor;  du  Pont  de  Nemours  of 
New  York,  intimate  friend  of  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  and  leading  Americans;  Noah 
Webster,  Yale  graduate,  textbook  writer, 
educator;  these  are  the  particular  men  whose 
detailed  plans  for  a  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  Doctor  Hansen  makes  most  use  of.  If 
you  will  add  their  principles  to  those  of 
Franklin,  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Jay,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Gallatin,  which 
Henry  Evans  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  collected  and  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton  printed  in  1913,  you  will  have  a  pretty 
good  body  of  evidence  that  the  men  of 
Seventy-Six,  contrary  to  the  idea  that  Doc¬ 
tor  Draper  had,  and  that  has  circulated 
freely  among  us,  did  fertilize  educational 
purpose,  did  reflect  it,  and  did  regard  it  as 
a  function  of  government. 

“Doctor  Hansen’s  book  is  not  propa¬ 
ganda,  nor  argument,  nor  exhortation;  it  is 
a  pertinent  and  interesting  record  of  facts. 
It  is  their  presentation  with  startling  perti¬ 
nence  to  the  present  educational  situation 
— ‘We  have  set  up  a  new  government,* 
say  these  men,  ‘this  generation  is  educated 
in  its  principles.  The  results  of  that  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  formulated  in  the  avowals  of 
the  Declaration  and  Constitution.  But  the 
men  who  are  to  come  must  be  trained  to 
understand  these  principles  over  and  again.’ 
Rush,  Coram,  Sullivan,  Smith,  and  the 
others,  as  elsewhere  Washington,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe, 
declare  that  the  people,  as  government, 
must  provide  for  training  everybody  for 
government.  This  is  the  supreme  purpose 
of  the  schools.  We  tax  the  whole  country 
to  support  the  army  to  preserve  the  nation. 
We  must  in  a  similar  manner,  for  a  similar 
purpose  —  preservation  —  support  schools. 
One  of  the  basic  factors  in  these  new  plans 
is  progress.  I  notice  that  in  the  restatement 
of  aims  for  an  American  curriculum,  issued 
by  the  National  Education  Association, 
John  Withers  warns  against  a  static  educa¬ 
tion.  ‘We  are  not,’  he  says,  ‘to  teach  in¬ 
violate  constitutions.  The  essence  of  the 
American  idea  is  progress;  progress  means 
change;  our  youth  must  be  taught  that 


while  for  trivial  causes  our  government 
must  not  be  altered,  the  need  and  the  duty 
of  change  was  laid  down  in  our  first  legal 
instrument,  the  Declaration  itself.  Youth 
must  be  trained  not  to  keep  the  world  as  it 
is;  but,  in  Jefferson’s  words,  “to  make  the 
world  go  on  better.’” 

“That  is  true  American  doctrine.  Doctor 
Hansen  puts  it  before  us.  He  finds  it  in  the 
literature  of  the  Revolutionary  period  care¬ 
fully  thought  out.  Rush  puts  it  like  this: 
‘It  would  be  a  mistake  to  train  youth  simply 
to  continue  institutions  that  have  been  es¬ 
tablished.  Invention  and  discovery  change 
our  situation  all  the  time.’  ‘Republican  gov¬ 
ernment,  unless  corrected  by  education,’ 
said  Rush,  ‘will  perpetuate  obsolete  forms,’ 
over  and  again  these  writers  insist  that 
Americans  must  have  a  new  education,  not 
that  of  the  old  world.  The  universal  preju¬ 
dice  for  Greek  and  Latin  is  attacked.  ‘The 
rejection  of  them  from  our  schools  would 
give  science  a  chance,’  pleads  Doctor  Rush 
in  1798.  ‘On  science  depends  progress  in 
human  affairs.’  These  old  fellows  proposed 
putting  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  into 
college.  ‘Knowledge  would  then  be  obvious 
to  everybody  as  useful  to  life,  particularly 
to  popular  government.’  Rush  held  that 
English  could  not  be  acquired  through 
grammar  but  by  the  ear.  History,  civic  in¬ 
struction,  politics,  practical  legislation,  the 
progress  of  liberty  and  tyranny,  are,  above 
all,  the  things  to  be  taught.  ‘We  must  have,’ 
they  say,  ‘a  new  type  of  education  giving  a 
thorough  grounding  in  democratic  principles 
and  providing  for  whatever  modifications 
are  necessary  for  progress.’  Is  it  not  amazing 
that  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  this 
the  people  of  Illinois,  through  their  legisla¬ 
ture,  find  it  necessary  to  direct  us  school¬ 
masters  to  teach  American  representative 
government,  patriotism,  citizenship,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion?  It  was  our  Chicago  Rabbi  Hirsch  who 
told  us  that  if  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
who  outlined  the  basis  of  American  public 
education  should  return  to  earth  they  would 
weep  with  disappointment.  I  take  up  scarcely 
an  article  on  education  printed  in  other  than 
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the  school  journals  but  that  I  find  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  schools  have  only  played  with 
their  task.  They  do  not  teach  participation 
in  government;  they  do  not  train  for  making 
the  world  better;  their  civics  is  a  mechanical 
outline  of  the  frame-work  of  our  political 
machinery,  sweetened  with  a  childish  boast 
that  we  have  the  finest  government  in  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  see  this  book,  outlining 
what  the  men  of  the  revolution  proposed 
for  our  civic  life  through  education,  driven 
home  to  every  teacher  along  with  Bucholz’s 
Second  Study  in  Democracy  showing  what  a 
rotten  thing  our  self-government  has  become. 

“This  Hansen  book  and  the  fine  intro¬ 
duction  to  it  by  Professor  Reisner  I  hall  as  a 
reinterpretation  of  what  we  teachers  are 


for,  not  a  personal  definition  of  education, 
but  the  authoritative  statement  of  the  men 
who  proposed  schools  as  a  charge  on  the 
purses  of  all  the  people.  It  shows  how  far  we 
have  failed  to  see  the  real  duties  imposed 
on  us.  It  will,  as  Doctor  Reisner  says,  has¬ 
ten  the  day  of  a  rational,  cooperative  society, 
based  on  education,  intelligently  directed 
toward  the  better  future  of  mankind.” 

Our  little  company  is  not  given  to  excite¬ 
ment,  but  it  greeted  Henry’s  review  with 
spontaneous  applause.  A  glow  of  enthusiasm 
marked  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Between 
sips  of  cocoa  and  nibbles  of  cake  he  was 
asked  many  questions  about  the  book  and 
the  majority  of  those  present  jotted  down 
the  names  of  its  author  and  of  its  publisher. 


STUDY  AND  TRAVEL 


Marcus  M.  Marks 

[Whenever  you  saw  Marcus  Marks  among  the  backers  of  any  proposition  you  were  notably  safe 
in  prophesying  that  it  would  work.  I  knew  him  first  when  he  was  pushing  us  out  of  bed  an  hour  earlier 
so  as  to  save  daylight.  The  proposal  has  become  a  fact.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  have 
joined  with  us  in  getting  more  sunshine  into  our  lives.  Mr.  Marks  is  an  alumnus  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  was  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  during  the  war,  an  arbitrator  in 
industrial  disputes,  President  Roosevelt’s  appointee  on  the  Industrial  Peace  Commission,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Hughes  on  the  Immigration  Commission.  He  established  one  of  the  great  public 
markets  in  New  York  City.  One  of  his  present  public  betterment  schemes  is  exchange  of  credits  between 
the  colleges  of  the  world,  one  of  the  promising  plans  for  intelligent  promotion  of  peace  through  under¬ 
standing.] 


TNLESS  international  agreements  are 
I  backed  by  good  will  and  friendly 
understanding,  they  will  never  prove 
much  stronger  than  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written.  Leagues  of  Nations  and  inter¬ 
national  courts,  no  matter  how  well  devised 
and  intentioned,  will  be  of  comparatively 
little  effect,  so  long  as  prejudice  and  ill  will 
prevail. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  every 
movement  developing  acquaintance  and  bet¬ 
ter  relationship  between  different  nation¬ 
alities  should  be  encouraged,  in  order  that 
the  day  of  general  peace  may  be  brought 
nearer  and  nearer. 

The  best  method  of  effecting  this  better 


relation  between  the  people  of  various  coun¬ 
tries  is  through  the  stimulation  of  travel. 
Personal  touch  is  necessary.  When  people 
get  together  and  look  each  other  in  the 
eye,  there  is  the  greatest  hope  of  better 
understanding.  Correspondence  and  action 
through  representatives  may  be  helpful,  but 
actual  heart  to  heart  contact  between  the  in¬ 
dividuals  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  desired  result;  the  personal 
equation  should  never  be  overlooked. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  many  movements 
have  recently  been  initiated  to  encourage 
both  graduates  and  under-graduates  of  our 
various  colleges  and  universities  to  cross  the 
ocean  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Numerous 
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funds  for  this  purpose  have  been  endowed 
for  graduates  and  some  scholarships  have 
just  been  established  for  selected  under¬ 
graduates. 

The  American  Council  on  Education, 
which  represents  all  the  associated  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States,  has 
endorsed  the  under-graduate  movement  and 
is  taking  an  active  part  in  testing  out  the 
possibilities  of  exchange  of  certificates  be¬ 
tween  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
various  countries. 

Students  from  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  other  colleges  have 
gone  abroad  under  competent  supervision. 
Some  are  spending  their  junior  year  abroad, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  for  their 
senior  year  and  graduating  with  their  former 
classmates;  others  have  spent  their  summer 
vacation  in  foreign  universities.  Step  by  step, 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  certificates,  which  will  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  away  without  loss  of  time  or 
standing.  England,  France,  Germany  and 
Spain  are  already  actively  cooperating  in 
this  movement.  Many  of  the  educational 
authorities  are  very  enthusiastic  and  eager 
to  push  the  work — Dr.  Henri  Bergson,  the 
great  French  philosopher,  has  called  it  “the 
most  important  educational  movement  of 
recent  years.”  On  my  recent  visit  to  Nor¬ 
way,  Doctor  Nansen,  the  famous  explorer 
and  statesman,  w’as  most  hearty  in  his  ap¬ 
proval  and  later  wrote  me  the  following 
letter: 

Fridtjof  Nansen 
Lysaker,  den  8th  June,  1926 
Dear  Mr.  Marks, 

Allow  me  to  express  my  warmest  appreciation 
of  your  admirable  efforts  to  facilitate  the  ex¬ 
change  of  students  between  the  universities  of 
the  world.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  valuable 
effort  which  can  now  be  made  for  the  betterment 
of  relations  between  the  nations,  is  to  try  to 
facilitate  and  organize  a  wholehearted  coopera¬ 
tion  between  them.  For  this  it  is  necessary  first 
of  all  to  re-establish  the  mutual  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  people,  but  this  cannot  be  attained 
before  the  peoples  really  learn  to  know  and 
understand  each  other.  Here,  I  think,  your  plan 
is  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  It  is  naturally 


first  of  all  desirable  and  necessary  that  those 
young  men  who  are  going  to  be  more  or  less 
the  leading  men  of  their  own  people,  go  abroad 
and  study  the  conditions  in  other  countries  and 
thereby  learn  to  know  and  understand  the  men¬ 
tality  of  other  nations,  and  for  this  purpose 
nothing  could  be  better  than  to  facilitate  and  en¬ 
courage  the  study  at  foreign  universities  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  various  countries.  I  therefore  wish 
you  all  possible  success  in  your  great  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  I  can  be  of  any 
help  to  you,  it  would  give  me  great  satisfaction. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Marks, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Fridtjof  Nansen. 
Honorable  Marcus  M.  Marks, 

New  York  City. 

In  all  the  Scandinavian  countries  the 
warmest  interest  was  shown  in  the  growing 
international  movement  of  students. 

The  educational  authorities  stated  that 
they  will  heartily  welcome  American  stu¬ 
dents  to  their  universities  and  are  most  will¬ 
ing  to  organize  summer  courses  especially 
adapted  to  our  requirements.  They  told  me 
that  there  are  almost  as  many  Scandinavians 
in  the  United  States  as  there  are  at  home 
and  naturally  they  would  like  to  see  a 
sympathetic  cooperation  in  education  and 
all  other  relations. 

The  cordial  hospitality  and  goodwill  shown 
by  the  Scandinavian  people  must  be  person¬ 
ally  enjoyed  before  its  sincerity  and  warmth 
can  be  fully  appreciated.  As  an  aside,  may  I 
say  that  the  men  and  women  are  handsome 
in  appearance  and  charming  in  manner; 
the  children  are  very  sweet,  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive. 

The  direct  advantage  of  a  term  in  a  for¬ 
eign  university  naturally  accrues  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  personally.  The  main  purpose  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education  should  be  to  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  the  student,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  live  the  finest,  broadest  and  most 
useful  life.  To  do  this,  the  student  must 
learn,  among  other  things,  to  think  straight 
through  problems  that  present  themselves, 
day  by  day,  in  a  broad  and  clear  way.  For 
this,  a  true  sense  of  perspective  is  essential. 
Who  will  say  that  a  squirrel,  running  around 
and  around  a  wheel,  within  its  cage,  can  see 
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the  world  in  proper  proportion?  Open  the 
door  and  allow  the  little  animal  to  run 
about  the  woods  and  its  powers  will  rapidly 
develop.  It  will  then  see  life  as  it  really  is 
and  not  receive  false  impressions  through 
the  bars  of  the  cage.  So  with  the  students  of 
our  colleges:  Open  the  doors  to  travel,  per¬ 
mit  them  to  spend  the  summer  vacation 
studying  languages,  literature  or  other  sub¬ 
jects,  in  a  foreign  land,  absorbing  not  only 
book  knowledge,  but  the  atmosphere,  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  his¬ 
toric  and  art  interests,  the  political  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  politics.  Helpful  as  this  summer 
vacation  may  be,  a  whole  junior  year  spent 
in  a  foreign  university  will,  of  course,  be 
the  most  valuable  eye  opener;  then  back  to 
dear  old  Alma  Mater,  with  a  broader  vision, 
a  truer  sense  of  perspective,  and  a  finer 
perception  of  the  true  meaning  of  America 
and  its  institutions. 

Of  course,  relatively  few  could  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity,  were  they  to 
lose  their  standing  and  be  compelled  to 
remain  in  college  an  extra  year,  in  order 
to  graduate.  But  when  this  system  of  ex¬ 
change  of  certificates  between  American  and 
European  colleges  in  fully  developed,  there 
will  be  no  loss  in  studying  abroad. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  has  been  materially 
reduced  by  special  arrangements  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  students.  Also,  the  foreign  offices 
cooperating  with  the  American  Council  on 
Education  assist  in  securing  safe  homes  at 
reasonable  rates.  It  would  be  well  for  every 
college  student  to  take  this  matter  up  for 
consideration  and  consultation. 

One  of  the  great  evils  always  threatening 
international  peace  is  that  of  group  classi¬ 
fication.  Many  people  form  their  impressions 
of  nations  by  the  characteristics  popularly 
attributed  to  certain  numbers  of  their 


people;  for  example,  they  will  picture  the 
French  as  pleasure  seeking  and  superficial; 
they  will  picture  the  Italians  as  hot  blooded 
and  quick  to  use  the  stiletto;  the  Germans 
are  often  thought  of  only  as  wholesale  con¬ 
sumers  of  beer;  the  Russians  as  vodka  drink¬ 
ers,  the  English  as  stolid,  immovable,  with 
monocles  and  top  hats,  etc.  Classification 
of  this  sort  is  very  unjust  and  causes  danger¬ 
ous  prejudice.  The  evil  is  removed  whenever 
we  come  into  personal  touch  with  the  com¬ 
munity  involved.  We  soon  find  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  which  country  we  visit,  not  only  are  the 
people  more  like  ourselves  than  we  had  sup¬ 
posed,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  various  Individuals  just  as  there 
is  in  our  own  country  and  that  any  attempt 
to  put  them  all  into  the  same  pigeon-hole 
and  give  them  a  uniform  label,  is  bound  to 
be  unfair  and  misleading. 

This  is  another  argument  for  the  travel 
and  study  plan,  which  tends  to  open  the 
minds  of  our  young  folks,  before  they  are 
thrust  into  the  all-absorbing  maelstrom  of 
fortune  hunting. 

We  can  no  longer  be  provincial  or  insular 
in  our  thinking  or  action.  The  spirit  of 
neighborhood  has  transcended  physical  boun- 
ary  lines.  The  advances  in  science  during 
the  present  generation  have  brought  the 
far  off  lands  near  to  us  and  foreign  people 
within  easy  reach.  Many  of  us  forget  that  it 
is  only  recently  that  we  have  been  able  to 
span  the  ocean  by  wire,  or  even  by  wireless, 
annihilating  time  and  space.  The  effect  of 
these  inventions  is  colossal.  The  results  are 
beyond  our  conception.  We  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  change.  We  may  now  clasp  the 
hand  of  our  European  brother  across  the 
ocean.  He  is  no  longer  a  stranger. 

The  watch-word  of  the  students  all  over 
the  world  should  be:  “Travel  and  study.” 


Fear. — “Any  good  psychologist  could  make  out  a  syllabus  of  instruction  by  which 
parent  or  teacher  could  effectually  deal  with  these  repressive  fears  that  are  the  worst  evil 
of  childhood  and  lead  to  strange  and  terrible  perversion  of  the  moral  and  even  physical 
being  in  after-life.” 

— Sir  W.  Beach  Thomas,  Atlantic  Monthlyy  June,  1926. 


ALL-YEAR  SCHOOL 

Louise  Emerson  Lovell 


[The  Boston  Clobe  has  been  looking  at  the  All-Year-School  proposition  “with  an  open  mind.”  It 
quotes  a  high-school  principal  that  education  is  opportunity  and  its  doors  should  be  open  day  and 
night  ail  the  year.  Louise  Emerson  Lovell,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  now  a  teacher,  in  New  Jersey, 
makes  a  case  study  of  the  Central  High  School  in  Newark.  It  is  a  worthwhile  piece  of  work.] 


IN  THE  summer  of  1922  I  spent  my 
vacation,  which  consisted  of  the  last 
two  weeks  in  August,  in  the  Maine 
woods.  Our  location  was  that  of  a  small, 
beautiful  lake  surrounded  by  mountains.  The 
only  neighboring  farm  was  eleven  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad  and  one  mile  from  the 
post  office — which  was  the  front  room  of  a 
small  cottage.  After  traveling  a  long  distance 
by  auto  over  rough  roads  and  arriving  at  this 
remote  spot,  one  feels  that  he  is  truly  cut 
off  from  civilization.  It  was  a  native  in  this 
far  away,  end-of-the-world  settlement  who 
asked  me,  “Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  a 
school  that  keeps  all  the  year  around.?” 

Perhaps  there  are  those  here  in  our  cities 
who  might  ask  similar  questions.  From  time 
to  time  we  see  items,  even  editorials,  in  our 
daily  papers  about  the  all-year  school.  Those 
of  us  who  read  educational  journals  have 
observed  that  some  notice  has  been  given 
this  new  plan  during  the  past  few  years.  We 
wish  to  find  out  what  this  is  all  about.  What 
good  is  it.?  Where  is  it.?  Why?  And  who’s 
doing  it.? 

My  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  answer 
these  very  questions,  to  explain  and  make 
clear  the  theory,  the  practice,  and  the  results 
of  the  all-year  school,  the  last  word  in  edu¬ 
cational  progress,  a  vital  factor  in  American¬ 
ization,  and  a  socializing  element  in  our 
national  life. 

Before  progressing  with  our  task  at  hand, 
let  us  look  backward  for  just  a  moment.  In 
great-grandmother’s  day  the  nine  month 
school  year  was  not  common.  In  rural  com¬ 
munities  education  was  carried  on  for  a  small 
fraction  of  the  year.  The  severe  storms  of  the 
winter  months  rendered  travel  on  the 


country  roads  impossible.  In  the  hot  summer 
months  the  children  were  needed  to  help  on 
the  farm.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  there¬ 
fore,  was  limited  to  two  short  terms,  one  in 
the  spring  and  the  other  in  the  fall.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  school  teacher  in  those  days 
was  not  what  we  might  call  an  overworked 
individual.  The  idea  that  she  might  ever  be 
active  in  her  field  of  service  in  the  same 
continuous  routine  with  the  business  man, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  family  physician  would 
have  been  inconceivable.  However,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  contrast  to  these 
rural  conditions,  a  few  of  the  largest  cities 
maintained  school  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  calendar  year.  In  1840  in  New  York 
City  children  attended  school  forty-nine 
weeks  out  of  the  possible  fifty-two.  In 
Chicago  there  were  forty-eight  weeks  of 
school.  In  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  school  kept  eleven  months,  in  Buffalo, 
twelve  months,  and  in  Detroit,  two  hundred 
fifty-nine  days,  or  nearly  twelve  months. 

Now,  in  the  year  1926,  we  find  that  the 
wheels  of  progress  have  constantly  been 
moving  forward.  America  is  a  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  where  a  helping  hand  is  constantly 
being  extended  to  the  one  on  the  rung  below. 
On  all  sides  and  in  all  branches  of  educational 
activity  we  have  evidence  that  the  advance 
guard  is  ever  pressing  forward.  Looming 
high,  its  beacon  light  shining  brightly,  we 
behold  the  crowning  glory  of  present  day 
public  school  administration,  the  all-year 
school. 

Newark,  the  metropolis  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  is  a  great  manufacturing  city 
of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Educationally  she  has  always  striven  to  be  a 
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leader.  “Newark  leads,  others  follow,**  has 
seemed  to  be  the  motto.  She  has  been  quick 
to  adopt  any  new  policies  which  aimed  to 
make  for  school  efficiency.  A  constant  effort 
to  find  better  ways  of  management,  better 
methods  of  teaching,  and  better  schemes  of 
organization  has  been  made  by  her  edu¬ 
cational  leaders.  They  have  been  encouraged 
to  experiment,  have  been  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  on  such  pursuits,  and  have 
been  given  freedom  to  do  so.  Newark’s 
salary  schedule  for  her  teachers  has  been 
and  is  of  sufficient  attraction  to  draw  and 
hold  those  of  merit  from  other  cities.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  in  this  fertile  field  the  all- 
year  school  found  ground  in  which  it  might 
grow!  The  results  are  that  now  she  has  seven 
elementary,  one  combination  elementary  and 
junior  high,  and  one  senior  high  school  being 
run  on  this  very  modern  plan.  Much  which 
may  be  said  of  interest  applies  to  all  three 
of  these  grades.  It  will  be  especially  of  the 
senior  high  school,  however,  that  I  shall 
write,  as  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  teach 
there  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  traditional  school  to  the  all-year  plan, 
during  the  time  of  experimentation,  and  now 
in  the  era  following  the  announcement  that 
this  educational  venture  is  a  success. 

The  scheme  of  organization  in  an  all-year 
school  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
the  traditional  school  in  that  the  element  of 
time-saving  is  very  vital.  Out  of  the  fifty-two 
weeks  of  the  calendar  year  forty-eight  are 
devoted  to  class  room  activity.  The  remain¬ 
ing  four  are  given  for  vacation  periods,  one  at 
Christmas  time,  one  at  Easter,  and  two  late 
in  August  ending  with  Labor  Day.  The  forty- 
eight  weeks  are  divided  into  four  terms  of 
twelve  each.  Starting  with  the  opening  of 
school  in  September,  we  find  that  the  first 
term  closes  at  the  end  of  November,  the 
second,  the  end  of  February,  the  third,  the 
end  of  May,  and  the  fourth  in  August. 

The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  that 
three  of  these  four  terms  are  equivalent  to 
one  year  in  the  traditional  school.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious  that  if  parents  choose  to 
keep  Johnny  out  of  school  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  his  progress  is  still  the  same  as  that  of 


his  neighbor  who  does  not  attend  the  all-year 
system.  It  may  also  be  plainly  seen,  that  if 
Johnny  attends  the  fourth  term  he  has 
gained  one  third  of  a  year  over  his  neighbor. 
A  little  simple  arithmetic  shows  us  that  this 
yearly  gain  of  one-third  time  will  allow 
Johnny  to  finish  the  usual  eight  years  of  the 
elementary  grades  in  six  and  the  usual  four 
of  high  school  in  three.  These  figures  have 


Table  I 

SHOWING  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  FIVE-PERIOD-A-WEEK 
SUBJECTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Thf  traditional  high  school. 

45  minutes  per  period  length. 

5  periods  per  week 


225  minutes  per  week 
20  weeks  per  semester 

4500  minutes  per  semester 

2  semesters 

9000  minutes  per  academic  year  of  40  weeks  or 
10  calendar  months. 

The  all  year  high  school. 

50  minutes  per  period  length 
5  periods  per  week 

250  minutes  per  week 
12  weeks  per  term 

3000  minutes  per  12  week  term 

3  terms  per  academic  year 

9000  minutes  per  academic  year  of  36  weeks  or 
9  calendar  months. 


led  our  educators  to  designate  the  traditional 
school  as  the  8 — 4  plan  and  the  all-year 
school  as  the  6 — 3  plan. 

In  the  senior  high  school  (of  the  6 — 3  plan) 
(The  Central  (Commercial  and  Manual 
Training  High  School),  each  recitation 
period  is  fifty  minutes,  while  in  those  of  the 
8 — 4  plan  forty-five  minute  periods  are 
customary.  We  have  stated  that  three  all- 
year  plan  terms  are  equal  to  one  year  of  the 
traditional  plan.  Let  us  figure  this  out  in 
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detail;  let  us  come  down  to  the  minute  as  our 
unit  of  time.  Table  I  shows  us  clearly  that 
the  8 — 4  school  requires  ten  months  to  cover 
what  is  accomplished  in  nine  months  by  the 
6 — 3  school.  The  table  shows  that  a  6 — 3 
term  gives  3,000  minutes  to  any  five  period 
a  week  subject,  9,000  minutes  for  nine 
months.  By  adding  the  fourth  term  to  our 
school  year,  we  have  12,000  minutes  per 
calendar  year  devoted  to  a  single  subject. 

In  conjunction  with  the  element  of  time 
saving  we  find  that  another  simultaneously 
presents  itself.  In  the  course  of  a  year  the 
enrollment  in  an  all-year  school  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  traditional  school  of  the  same 
size  and  with  the  same  number  of  teachers. 
This  is  possible  because  there  are  four  enter¬ 
ing  and  four  graduating  classes  per  year  in¬ 
stead  of  two.  Similarly,  the  number  of 
graduates  is  greater.  Table  II  shows  a  com¬ 
parison  of  figures  in  the  high  schools  of 
Newark  for  1924-5.  A  study  of  it  reveals  a 
very  interesting  relationship  between  one 
building  with  one  principal  on  the  all-year 
plan  and  three  buildings  with  three  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  traditional  plan.  Does  the  total 
enrollment  and  the  number  of  graduates 
justify  the  existence  of  the  traditional  school 
in  its  relationship  to  the  all  year?  Obviously 
not.  That  of  the  6 — 3  school  is  overwhelming 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  8 — 4  school. 

As  we  have  already  shown  that  the  all- 
year  school  emphasizes  the  element  of  time 
saving,  now  let  us  consider  what  this  means 
to  the  pupils  and  to  their  parents.  There  are 
children  in  Newark  who  have  never  attended 
any  school  other  than  those  of  the  all  year 
type.  They  started  in  the  primary  grade  to 
know  all-year-ness.  During  the  high  school 
period  the  time  required  to  receive  a  diploma 
becomes  a  matter  of  serious  consideration. 
Mother  and  father  are  striving  to  keep  John 
in  school,  smaller  brothers  and  sisters  are 
coming  along,  the  family  purse  strings  are 
being  heavily  drawn  upon.  John  himself 
sees  and  realizes  the  situation.  Every  month 
counts  in  this  financial  struggle  and  he  knows 
it.  Perhaps  mother  has  been  helping  during 
the  years  by  earning  a  contribution  to  the 
family  exchequer.  Perhaps  ill  health  is  pre¬ 


venting  her  from  doing  so  much  now.  The 
oldest  son  must  step  in,  and,  in  taking  his 
place  as  a  wage-earner,  pool  his  mite  with 
that  of  father.  Surely  a  year  saved  is  a  year 
gained.  Take  away  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  6 — 3  school  and  the  situation  becomes  still 
more  serious.  John  would  probably  have  to 
drop  out  and  therefore  never  receive  the 
much-coveted  high  school  diploma.  Thus  the 
all-year  school  is  of  infinite  value  to  the 
poorer  class. 


Table  II 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION,  NEWARK,  N.  J.  I924-25 


Three  traditional 
schools 

One  all-year 
school 

Principals 

3 

I 

School  plants 

3 

I 

Teachers 

212 

98 

Enrollment  . 

5220 

3343 

Graduates  . 

566 

409 
year’s 
work  (12 
months) 

Accomplishment 

I  year’s  work 
(10  months) 

The  above  shows  that  three  traditional  schools 
have  graduated  9  per  cent  of  their  enrollment 
while  one  all-year  school  has  graduated  about 
19  per  cent  of  its  enrollment. 


This  consideration  of  the  effect  of  all-year¬ 
ness  in  the  home  of  the  pupil  leads  us  to 
consider  the  home  conditions  further,  the 
nationality  of  the  parents,  the  language 
spoken  by  them,  and  the  social  conditions  of 
the  neighborhood.  As  the  name  Indicates, 
Central  High  School  is  centrally  located; 
pupils  are  drawn  from  homes  of  various 
nationalities,  many  of  them  from  the  Spring- 
field  Avenue  and  the  Prince  Street  districts. 
To  those  unfamiliar  with  Newark  let  me  ex¬ 
plain  that  this  section  corresponds  favorably 
with  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City. 
A  study  of  the  registration  cards  filled  out  by 
our  boys  and  girls  shows  that  nearly  all  of 
their  parents  were  born  in  foreign  countries; 
Russia,  Poland,  Armenia,  Austria,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Greece  being  well  represented. 
In  a  great  many  cases  those  mothers  and 
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fathers  came  to  the  United  States  when  they 
were  very  young  people  and  entered  the 
country  as  emigrants.  Delicatessen  shops, 
live-poultry  stores,  and  small  retail  concerns 
handling  all  kinds  of  clothing  and  household 
goods  provide  a  means  of  livelihood  for  these 
families.  Mother  and  father  run  the  busi¬ 
ness  together.  The  family  lives  in  a  few 
rooms  in  the  rear  or  upstairs.  Children  are 
literally  brought  into  the  world  and  reared 
in  the  little  place  of  business  and  in  the 
street.  Some  acquaintance  with  them  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  parents  are  extremely  proud 
of  their  young  hopefuls  and  wish  them  to  go 
to  school  where  they  will  learn  “to  be  big 
business  men.”  In  most  cases  graduation 
from  high  school  is  the  ultimate  goal,  the 
climax  of  American  education.  During  the 
years  of  the  child’s  attendance  at  school  the 
parents  have  taken  long  educational  strides 
forward  through  the  learning  that  has  been 
brought  home  to  them.  Mastery  of  our 
language,  habits  and  customs  of  our 
national  life,  and  ideals  of  American  democ¬ 
racy  have  constantly  and  steadily  been 
introduced  into  these  homes  through  the 
children’s  experiences  in  our  public  schools. 
Clearly,  such  a  valuable  socializing  factor 
in  our  midst  needs  twelve  months  a  year,  not 
ten,  to  do  its  wondrous  work  and  produce  the 
desired  results.  Truly,  the  all-year  school  is 
the  greatest  agency  for  Americanization  yet 
established. 

The  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  the  all-year 
school  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
that  of  the  traditional  school.  You  may  ask 
whether  the  devotion  to  class  room  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  does  not  tend  to 
force  the  pupil  unduly.  Great  misunder¬ 
standing  arises  here.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  school  to  accelerate  the  child  except  in 
commensuration  with  his  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  ability.  The  long  summer  vacation  is  an 
anachronism.  To  be  sure,  children  should 
have  proper  rest  and  relaxation  but  that  is 
provided  during  the  year  by  Saturday  and 
Sunday  relief  periods  from  class  room  work. 
Short  vacations  afforded  even  in  the  all-year 
plan  are  sufficient  breaks  in  the  routine  for 
the  normally  healthy  youngster.  A  long 


absence  from  studies  involves  waste  of  time, 
the  breaking  up  of  habits  of  application, 
together  with  loss  of  interest  and  mo¬ 
mentum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  no 
adequate  compensation  for  a  long  unneces¬ 
sary  period  of  idleness.  The  school  with  its 
large,  well-lighted,  airy  class  rooms  is  the 
place  for  our  youth,  not  the  city  streets. 
Take  a  walk  on  a  hot  summer  day  through 
some  of  our  congested  districts.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  in  an  unattractive  neighborhood, 
odorous  and  unsightly,  squalid  with  ugliness. 
People  are  seated  on  hot  stoops,  some  are 
lolling  out  of  open  windows.  Unquestionably 
the  children  who  live  here  must  learn 
American  ideals  to  preserve  and  guide  our 
nation  in  the  future.  Can  anyone  possibly 
presume  that  a  child  In  these  surroundings 
will  suffer  the  effects  of  ill  health  from 
attending  the  customary  school  hours  in  a 
pleasant  class  room.?  Hardly.  Physical  ex¬ 
aminations  in  September  of  children  who 
have  attended  all-year  school  have  shown 
that  they  have  as  good  health  as  those  who 
have  been  at  the  sea  shore. 

In  the  language  of  Wordsworth,  may  we 
say  of  the  pupil  in  the  all-year  school  that 

He  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faith  with  a  singleness  of  aim. 

The  pupil  realizes  that  opportunity  is 
afforded  him  to  complete  his  school  work  in 
the  least  possible,  yet  reasonable,  length  of 
time.  He  learns  to  cope  healthfully  and 
efficiently  with  the  trials  and  difficulties  of 
the  professional  and  business  world  which 
he  will  sometime  enter.  At  an  early  age  he 
grasps  a  visualization  of  the  set  task  ahead 
of  him  as  the  three  month  term  may  be 
easily  comprehended  by  the  youthful  and 
adolescent  mind.  The  traditional  five  month 
term  seems  like  an  eternity  to  the  child. 
Time  looks  longer  to  him  than  to  an  adult. 
The  6 — 3  plan,  then,  has  a  quickening  effect. 
A  term  or  a  school  year  does  not  drag  on, 
thus  causing  the  pupil  to  lose  interest.  The 
bright  pupil  feels  the  impetus  to  proceed  with 
accurately  definite  understanding  and  Is 
stimulated  to  do  so.  The  duller  pupil,  the 
slow  learner,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  all- 
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year  school  golden  in  its  opportunities.  The 
terms  being  shorter,  reviews  are  more  fre¬ 
quent.  In  case  the  slow  learner  fails  in  a  given 
subject  and  has  to  repeat,  he  is  set  back  only 
three  months  instead  of  five.  Hence,  there 
is  less  discouragement  about  lessons.  The 
pupil  is  not  rushed.  He  is  given  his  class 
work  logically,  it  has  been  carefully  planned, 
and  is  systematically  carried  out.  His  natural 
thirst  for  knowledge  is  satisfied  with  pride 
in  work  accomplished.  There  is  no  longer  the 
fear  in  present  day  education  that  we  may 
strain  our  mental  powers.  The  deficiency 
more  often  lies  in  an  undertaxing  of  latent 
mental  abilities.  Verily,  the  all-year  school 
is  doing  a  big  work  in  keeping  in  step  with 
this  trend  of  thought. 

Now,  supposing  a  child  from  a  less  con¬ 
gested  district  and  of  a  more  well-to-do 
family  attends  an  all-year  school.  The 
parents  propose  to  spend  the  warmer  months 
at  a  resort  or  in  a  camp.  What  of  the  child’s 
education  then?  All  well  and  good,  he  drops 
out  for  the  summer  months.  Upon  returning 
in  September  he  enters  the  class  which  has 
caught  up  with  him  during  his  absence.  His 
classmates  of  the  previous  year  are  now  one 
term  ahead  of  him.  His  own  progress  suflFers 
a  setback  as  he  has  lost  something  of  the 
habit  of  application.  The  teacher  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  difficult  to  “snap”  him  back  into 
the  routine  once  more,  a  situation  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  traditional 
schools.  In  the  all-year  school  the  pupils 
keep  up  with  their  work  as  the  necessity  for 
some  review  in  September  is  eliminated. 
Mr.  Maurice  A.  Garfinkel  in  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology  for  1919  discusses 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  effect 
of  summer  vacations  on  ability  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  arithmetic.  His  interesting  and 
astounding  results  set  forth  the  fact  that  of 
three  groups  of  children  (one  at  work,  one  at 
play,  and  one  studying)  the  play  group 
showed  the  greatest  loss  in  mathematical 
ability.  Cannot  this  difficulty  be  met  by  the 
summer  school  or  the  play  ground  school? 
Let  us  answer  this  question  by  asking 
another,  if  pupils  and  teachers  are  to  be  in 
the  school  building  in  the  summer  at  all,  why 


not  accomplish  something  more  worth  while 
than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  average  six 
weeks  of  a  summer  session?  Oftentimes  in 
the  public  summer  school  the  amount  of 
work  done  is  too  small  to  be  an  incentive  for 
regular  attendance. 

Next,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
teachers  in  this  new  kind  of  school.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  those  whose  thoughts  have 
not  reverted  from  the  idea  of  a  long  summer 
vacation,  they  are  human  beings  of  ordinary 
health  and  vigor.  Physiologically  they  are 
not  different  from  the  business  man  or 
woman  who  has  a  two  weeks’  holiday  in  the 
summer.  At  one  time  a  questionnaire  was 
submitted  to  the  teachers  of  Central  High 
School,  the  aim  being  to  ascertaiin  their 
opinions  regarding  all-year-ness  in  relation 
to  their  own  health  and  professional  success. 
Some  of  the  questions  were:  Has  your  health 
been  injured?  Has  your  energy  and  spirit 
been  affected?  Does  the  all-year  plan  place 
too  great  a  strain  upon  you?  Of  the  eighty- 
seven  who  answered  these  questions,  eighty- 
two  expressed  decided  approval  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  other  five  gave  evasive  answers. 
None  expressed  a  desire  to  change  back  to 
the  old  system  of  things.  All-year  school  is 
more  in  keeping  with  life.  Unless  you  are  a 
member  of  the  leisure  class,  you  must  keep 
your  nose  to  the  grindstone  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present  whirl  of  things.  How  many  of 
us  can  afford  to  be  inoculated  with  the 
vacation  germ?  We  are  afflicted  with  the 
habit  of  the  idea  of  a  long  period  of  idleness. 
As  a  class  we  are  not  different,  emotionally, 
from  members  of  the  profession  of  law  or 
medicine;  we  are  addicted  to  the  same  in¬ 
stincts,  our  reactions  to  stimuli  are  the  same. 
I  believe  that  the  lawyer  or  business  man 
would  look  askance  at  the  teacher  who 
stated  that  his  or  her  profession  was  the  most 
arduous,  yet,  it  is  commonly  understood  that 
teachers  need  the  long  vacation.  Are  teachers 
so  built  that  they  become  more  easily 
fatigued?  Are  they  wound  up  to  run  just  ten 
months,  and  then  must  park  by  the  roadside 
two  months  to  catch  their  breath?  In  the 
light  of  present  understanding  this  thought 
is  absurd.  We  know  that  prosperity  agrees 
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with  all  of  us  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  a 
note  of  real  everyday  interest.  The  all-year 
teacher  receives  one  fifth  more  salary  per 
year.  The  annual  remuneration  is  divided 
into  ten  payments,  then  in  July  and  August 
two  more  monthly  checks  are  received.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  William  Wiener 
the  principal  of  Central  High  School,  has  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  many  teachers  in  tra¬ 
ditional  schools  expressing  a  desire  to  be 
transferred  into  the  all-year  system.  They 
write  him  to  seek  information  regarding  any 
possible  vacancies  in  his  faculty. 

In  order  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  all-year 
school  completely  we  must  present  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  point  of  view  and  the  cost  of  the 
system  to  the  city  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  8 — 4  plan.  The  scheme  of  the  6 — 3 
plan  is  economical  in  that  it  endeavors  to 
give  the  taxpayer  the  equivalent  of  every 
dollar  that  he  puts  into  it.  School  buildings 
in  our  cities  are  large  and  costly.  Their  use 
in  the  summer  is  an  economy  as  the  expense 
of  heat  and  light  is  eliminated.  At  first 
thought  it  seems  to  be  true  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive  for  a  city  to  pay  her  teachers  two 
more  months  salary  each  year.  Here  we  must 
remember  that  a  child  in  the  all-year  plan 
finishes  the  elementary  grades  in  six  years 
instead  of  eight,  and  the  high  school  in  three 
years  instead  of  four.  This  fact  reduces  the 
per  capita  cost  of  educating  each  child,  thus 
more  than  offsetting  what  is  paid  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  summer.  Educational  expenditures 
being  thereby  reduced,  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  economically-minded  taxpayer.  In  order 
to  make  this  matter  of  city  expenditure 


clear,  let  us  study  the  figures  of  the  actual 
amount  used  to  operate  the  four  high  schools 
in  Newark  during  1922-3  and  4,  as  shown 
in  Table  III.  The  figures  given  are  per 
capita  costs  per  year.  They  include  teacher** 
salaries,  school  supplies  such  as  books,  paper, 
chalk,  etc.,  and  repairs  on  buildings.  The 
average  enrollment  of  each  of  the  four 
schools  was  used  in  computing  the  amounts. 
By  examining  the  table  we  see  that  Bar¬ 
ringer,  East  Side,  and  South  Side  are  schools 
of  the  8 — 4  plan  while  Central  is  the  only 
6 — 3  high  school  in  the  city.  Taking  the 
year  1923-4  we  see  that  the  cost  per  pupil 
for  three  months  in  Central  is  $50.25.  As 
three  of  these  three-month  terms  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  ten-month  year  in  the  traditional 
school,  we  will  multiply  this  sum  by  three, 
giving  us  $150.75.  Now,  let  us  compare  this 
figure  with  the  figures  shown  for  the  ten- 
month  schools  for  the  same  year.  At  a  glance 
we  see  that  the  per  capita  cost  is  less  in  an 
all-year  school. 

When  the  plan  of  the  all-year  school  is 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psy¬ 
chologist  it  holds  firm  and  stands  the  test. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  scheme  which  vio¬ 
lates  the  fundamental  principles  of  habit 
formation  or  hinders  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  learning.  In  that  we  are  striving  to 
prepare  our  youth  to  become  workers,  not 
idlers,  citizens  vitally  and  actively  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  their  time,  not  indifferent 
loafers  by  the  wayside,  let  us  form  Jiabits 
preferably  desired  for  their  future.  Link  this 
thought  with  the  plan  of  the  all-year  school 
and  we  behold  the  business  and  professional 


Table  III 

TABLE  OF  expenses:  PER  PUPIL  COST 


Per  year  (10  months)  Per  semester  (5  months) 

10  Month  Schools  1922-3  1923-4  1922-3  1923-4 

Barringer . $148.02  $155.67  $74.01  $77.83 

East  Side  .  $198.52  $209.67  $94-36  $94.26 

South  Side  .  $164.13  $162.29  $82.06  $81.14 


12  Month  School 
Central  High 


(i2mos.)  (i2mos.) 

$186.82  $201.00 


(3  mos.)  (3  mos.) 
$46.70  $50.25 
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men  and  women  of  the  future  free  from  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  groove-set,  logic- 
tight  compartments  in  order  to  form  new 
adjustments.  These  new  reactions  are  not 
often  accepted  easily  and  without  difficulty. 
The  road  is  usually  a  rough  one.  Certainly, 
for  the  quick  learner  the  least  we  can  say  of 
the  6 — 3  school  is  that  it  is  not  a  drawback. 
Psychology  teaches  us  that  it  is  the  quick 
learner  w’ho  retains  longest  that  which  he 
learns.  The  keenly  alive  mind  reacts  rapidly 
and  surely.  To  the  slow  learner,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  all-year  school  offers  encourage¬ 
ment  in  an  open  door  of  opportunity,  as 
already  shown  in  this  article.  Obviously, 
we  cannot  command  a  human  being  to 
stand  still  physiologically  during  July  and 
August.  We  cannot  say,  “Now,  my  child, 
you  may  have  these  two  months  in  which 
to  grow  tall,  to  grow'  strong,  and  to  develop 
into  a  fine  specimen  of  manhood.  During 
these  ten  long  months  your  mentality 
has  been  guided  into  channels  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  wisdom,  your  neurons  have  been 
active,  your  brain  cells  have  been  on  the 
job  every  second  of  the  time.  Now,  let  these 
interesting  members  of  your  nervous  organ¬ 
ization  take  a  rest.  Turn  your  attention  to 
muscular  development  and  to  the  growth  of 
bony  structure.”  Verily,  our  physical  train¬ 
ing  departments  have  been  attending  to  this 
very  thing  during  the  academic  year.  Thus 
we  see  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
separate  psychological  from  physiological 
growth.  Likew'ise,  we  cannot  relegate  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  performances  to  certain  given 
months  in  our  calendar  year.  They  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  How  absurd  of  us  to  think  we  can 
do  police  duty  over  them. 

Before  bringing  this  discussion  to  a  close 
let  us  contemplate  for  a  minute  the  future 
of  the  all-year  school.  It  is  glow'ing  in  possi¬ 
bilities.  Already  widespread  attention  from 
all  over  the  country  has  been  given  it.  During 
its  first  organization  we  had  the  theory  only. 
It  behooved  us  to  experiment,  to  try  out  the 
scheme,  and  to  submit  our  results  to  judges 
who  could  estimate  wisely  the  outcome. 


This  line  of  procedure  was  carried  out  in 
Newark.  When  the  all-year  schools  had  been 
in  existence  a  few  years  the  testing  time 
came,  the  day  of  judgment,  when,  once  and 
for  all,  the  questions,  “Are  they  successful, 
shall  they  continue  as  an  established  part  of 
our  public  school  system.?”  had  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  answered.  Educators  from  other  cities 
and  from  large  universities  were  employed  to 
conduct  a  survey  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  new  plan  from  all  the  various  angles 
of  interest,  social,  psychological,  economical, 
and  financial.  Their  decision  was  the  result 
of  conscientious  w'ork  on  their  part  and  was 
given  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  all- 
year  plan.  Thus  the  future  of  this  new  type 
of  school  is  a  matter  of  assurance,  a  posi¬ 
tive  educational  certainty.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  we  have  knowm  that  all  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  leaders  reaching  dowm 
and  drawing  up  to  their  plane  as  many  of 
their  contemporaries  as  possible.  Gradually 
the  entire  mass  is  lifted.  It  is  only  for  the  next 
leader  to  raise  the  step  higher.  Their  efforts 
carry  over  rough  places,  they  may  work  amid 
jeers  and  scoffing  from  the  unbelievers.  But 
their  spirit  is  uncrushable,  the  goal  can  be 
seen  ahead,  their  vision  is  clear.  To  them  we 
pay  homage.  Thus  it  seems  to  be  with  the 
pioneers  in  the  all-year  school  system.  By 
enriching  the  lives  of  the  present  generation 
posterity  likewise  is  being  enriched. 

To  summarize  the  whole  situation,  let  us 
emphasize  that  the  all-year  school  plan  saves 
time  to  the  pupil,  money  to  the  city,  is  not 
injurious  to  the  health  of  teachers  or  pupils, 
is  psychologically  sound  and  is  the  greatest 
agency  for  Americanization  known  in  present 
day  thought.  The  6 — 3  scheme,  successfully 
administered,  w’lth  a  population  desirous  of 
educational  opportunities,  attains  a  point 
nearer  to  complete  democratic  public  school 
education  for  all  peoples  than  any  plan  yet 
devised  in  America.  May  the  best  of  our 
national  ideals  be  applied  to  the  welfare  of 
our  youth,  that  the  future  may  be  golden  in 
its  achievements,  for  “by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.” 


LETTER  WRITING  AND  THE  NATIONAL  POCKET  BOOK 

Earl  Jonathan  Stout 

[Since  the  schools  got  a  taste  of  the  satisfaction  of  really  rendering  direct  public  service  during  the 
war  masters  have  been  casting  about  for  similar  activities  which  may  give  effect  to  penmanship,  com¬ 
position,  geography  and  other  standard  subjects  of  the  school  course.  Mr.  Stout  elaborates  one.  In 
pushing  his  case  to  a  logical  outcome  he  uncovers  a  good  deal  of  stupidity  we  have  been  practicing 
from  failure  to  appreciate  the  change  of  school  membership.  We  are  not  a  school  for  authors.  Why  do 
we  neglect  the  kind  of  writing  our  people  will  mostly  do.^  Mr.  Stout,  principal,  superintendent,  college 
teacher,  and  writer  is  author  of  The  Daybreak  of  Peace  and  of  Exercises  in  Letter-writing.  He  lives  in 
Iowa  City.] 


SINCE  the  World  War,  it  has  been  the 
style  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  to  rant  concerning 
taxes  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  So  long  have 
the  people  applauded  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  have  been  wrongfully  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  “wrack  and  screw,”  they  now 
are  almost  certain  that  they  are  robbed  over 
and  over  annually. 

It  seems  to  be  the  common  habit  of  the 
American  public  of  recent  years  to  forget. 
That  American  public  has,  in  the  main,  for¬ 
gotten,  and  lost,  the  spirit  in  which  the  great 
nation  was  founded.  It  has  neglected  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  Democracy  we  have  was 
purchased  with  suffering  and  sorrow  and 
death.  It  doesn’t  call  to  mind  that  all  through 
history  have  people  been  taxed,  and  that 
wherever  there  has  been  any  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess,  some  one  has  “paid  the  Piper.”  The 
American  people  have  forgotten  that  this 
Democracy  is  not  an  accident,  that  it  wasn’t 
given  to  the  fathers  to  be  a  plaything  for 
the  children.  It  is  an  institution  that  was 
bought  and  paid  for  years  and  years  ago, 
and  since  its  foundation,  millions  of  others 
have  paid  a  price  to  maintain  these  United 
States. 

The  government  will  stand.  The  people 
will  go  on  paying  taxes  and  cursing  the  tax. 
That  is,  they  will  do  so  until  they  discover 
wherein  they  are  wasteful,  careless,  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  ignorant.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  their  attitude  change. 

National  taxes  are  collected,  of  course,  to 


care  for  the  expense  of  conducting  the  na¬ 
tional  government.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
if  the  government  is  able  to  reduce  expendi¬ 
tures,  it  can  reduce  taxes. 

How  many  people  know  that  last  year 
21,000,000  letters  went  to  the  Dead  Letter 
Office?  How  many  know  that  803,000  parcels 
did  likewise?  Did  the  American  public  ever 
stop  to  think  that  100,000  letters  go  into  the 
mail  yearly  in  perfectly  blank  envelopes? 
That  is  true,  and  there  is  much  more.  It 
costs  the  government  annually  about  $55,000 
in  cash  because  people  misdirect  their  mail. 
Last  year  about  $12,000  in  postage  stamps 
were  found  in  misdirected  letters  which  could 
not  be  sent  to  the  proper  destination  or  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sender  because  of  insufficient 
information.  It  is  almost  amazing  to  discover 
that  three  million  dollars  in  checks,  drafts, 
and  money  orders  never  reach  their  intended 
destination  because  of  lacking  an  address,  or 
having  it  incorrectly  written.  During  the  last 
year,  it  cost  Uncle  Sam  $92,000  in  postage 
to  return  mail  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 
Then  there  is  another  item,  and  it  is  of  an 
enormous  nature.  Recently  it  has  cost  the 
government  yearly  the  sum  of  $1,740,000  to 
look  up  addresses  on  misdirected  mail.  This 
sum  is  expended  largely  to  care  for  about 
200  million  letters  annually.  There  is  one 
city  alone  in  the  literate  and  enlightened 
United  States  where  it  costs  $500  daily  to 
care  for  mail  that  is  misdirected. 

There  is  a  small  town  of  less  than  40,000 
people  in  the  Middle  West  where  the  Post- 
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master  issued  the  following  bulletin  during 
the  Christmas  season  of  1925:  “there  are 
over  11,000  letters  in  the  local  post  office 
waiting  to  go  through  the  directory  service 
because  of  wrong  or  incomplete  addresses. 

.  .  .  Three  men  are  working  full  time  trying 
to  clear  away  this  congestion  but  they  esti¬ 
mate  that  it  will  be  at  least  three  or  more 
days  before  all  these  letters  will  be  delivered. 
The  most  common  error  found  in  these  stray 
letters  is  the  incomplete  address;  the  greatest 
proportion  of  them  being  addressed  simply 
to  Mr.  So-and-So  of  this  city.”  The  state¬ 
ments  sound  almost  untrue.  Here  was  a  city 
with  a  letter  for  every  four  people  misdi¬ 
rected,  a  city  which  had  to  meet  the  expense 
of  hiring  three  men  for  five  days  to  do  work 
caused  by  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
11,000  people.  And  this  happened  in  just  one 
community  in  America.  It  is  a  typical  com¬ 
munity.  What  is  true  of  the  people  in  this 
municipality  is  probably  true  in  all  of  the 
communities  of  the  land. 

A  statement  was  issued  through  the  press 
last  year  which  stated  that  25,000,000  letters 
are  improperly  addressed  each  year  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  alone.  The  immensity  of  the 
problem  is  not  attained  until  the  expense  of 
the  postage  plus  that  of  hired  help  is  con¬ 
sidered.  If  it  took  three  men  five  days  to  clear 
away  11,000  letters  in  a  small  city,  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  it  takes  a  very  large  corps 
of  workers  to  handle  the  misdirected  mail  in 
Chicago. 

All  of  this  expense  could  be  saved;  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  men 
directed  to  more  worthy  channels  if  the 
chronic  American  tax-kicker  would  direct  his 
mail  correctly  and  legibly,  would  place  on 
every  letter  and  package  a  return  address, 
and  would  wrap  every  parcel  in  stout  paper 
and  tie  it  with  a  strong  cord. 

II 

This  gross  evil  in  the  use  of  the  mails  is  a 
crime  in  the  triple  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a 
crime  against  the  government  because  it 
causes  extravagance  and  waste  of  money 
received  through  taxation,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  It  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the 


people  because  they  are  self-indicted  for 
carelessness,  which  is  inexcusable,  or  ignor¬ 
ance.  In  either  case  the  crime  is  self-inflicted 
and  should  not  be  tolerated.  In  the  third 
place  it  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  school 
system  of  America;  not  of  the  public  school 
system  alone,  but  of  the  school  system  in  the 
general  sense — public,  private,  parochial,  sec¬ 
ular,  denominational,  elementary,  academic 
and  collegiate.  Yes,  even  the  University.  The 
errors  common  to  letter  writing  constitute  a 
direct  indictment  of  the  teachers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  They  have  failed  to  grasp  the  im¬ 
portance  of  one  of  the  most  vital  types  of 
composition  work  in  English.  They  have 
neglected  to  do  their  duty  in  teaching  the 
pupils  the  correct  methods  of  correspondence. 
They  have  caused  the  taxpayer’s  burden  to 
be  heavier  than  it  needed  to  be.  Their  care¬ 
lessness,  their  indifference,  yes,  even  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject  of  letter  writing 
constitutes  what  may  be  called  “The  major 
crime  in  constructive  English.” 

It  is  a  major  crime  because  of  its  import¬ 
ance  in  the  life  of  every  individual  who 
breathes  the  good  air  of  this  land.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  home  and  social  life  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  most  vitally  important  in 
the  business  life  of  the  nation.  People  who 
can’t  write  letters  can’t  live  in  the  strict 
sense.  Such  a  condition  reflects  on  the  teacher 
because  it  is  her  duty  to  fit  her  pupils  to 
live  better,  fuller,  more  active,  and  more 
useful  lives. 

The  lack  of  ability  to  write  letters  is  a 
crime  because  the  whole  process  is  elemen¬ 
tary,  simple,  and  understandable  by  any  per¬ 
son  with  average  intelligence.  There  are  some 
rules  to  follow  in  writing  a  letter,  and  there 
are  some  to  follow  in  sending  one.  When 
one  breaks  a  rule  in  civilian  life,  he  commits 
a  crime.  When  one  breaks  a  rule,  under  any 
condition,  in  letter  writing,  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  as  well.  When  a  person  in 
public  office  wastes  money  intentionally  or 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  he  com¬ 
mits  a  crime  and  is  punished.  Why  isn’t  it 
just  as  much  crime,  or  more  so,  for  a  teacher 
to  fail  to  teach  the  necessary  things  of  life, 
and  in  so  doing  cause  her  pupils  to  waste 
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their  government’s  money  throughout  their 
allotted  time  of  “three  score  years  and  ten”? 

However,  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  place  all 
of  the  blame  on  the  elementary  teacher.  It  is 
just  as  unfair  to  place  it  on  the  high  school 
teacher.  The  blame,  if  one  may  call  it  that, 
lies  at  the  doors  of  the  English  departments 
of  the  colleges  and  universities.  They  have 
failed  to  estimate  the  importance  of  letter 
writing,  and  in  most  cases  have  ignored  it 
altogether.  As  a  result,  the  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  elementary  school  teachers  are 
entirely  unprepared  to  properly  teach  the 
subject. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  of  higher 
learning  include  the  subject  of  letter  writing 
in  the  Freshman  English  course.  That  is 
about  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  majority  of  the 
English  teachers  of  America  are  women,  and 
in  the  colleges,  most  of  them  are  old-fogies 
who  are  self-centered  and  self-satisfied.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  preponderance  of  the  daughters 
of  Eve  in  the  work,  many  of  the  departments 
of  English  in  America  are  effeminate.  Most  of 
these  teachers  are  interested  solely  in  the  the¬ 
oretical  side  of  the  subjects  they  teach;  they 
are  abstract  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  Even  the  grammar,  the  orthography, 
the  etymology,  and  the  composition  they 
teach  is  impractical  and  useless.  They  teach 
largely  in  the  deductive  sense;  rules,  rules, 
rules — then  a  bit  of  application  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  type  if  there  is  time. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Where  does  it  lead 
the  student?  It  means  that  the  average  col¬ 
lege  and  university  English  teacher  has  no 
conception  of  the  public  as  such,  nor  of  the 
public’s  use  and  need  of  English.  The  student 
is  crammed  full  of  a  mass  of  things  that  can¬ 
not  even  be  classed  under  the  term  of  mental 
discipline.  He  spends  generally  a  whole  year 
in  the  course  in  Freshman  English;  if  he  does 
not,  he  should,  providing  there  is  the  right 
kind  of  material  in  the  course.  The  student 
wants  information  that  will  make  him  more 
successful  in  business  than  he  could  be  with¬ 
out  the  course.  He  does  not,  generally,  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  a  teacher  of  English.  He  does  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  in  business  as  a  merchant,  or  as  a 
professional  man,  or  as  a  service  man  of  one 


type  or  another.  What  does  he  care  what  a 
gerund  is?  Of  what  use  to  him  is  a  split  in¬ 
finitive,  or  the  knowledge  of  it?  Why  should 
he  write  an  extensive  paper  on  the  evolution 
of  the  word  “phthisic”?  The  average  college 
student  wants  knowledge  that  will  help  him 
and  his  business. 

Now,  how  much  writing  does  the  ordinary 
college  graduate  do  after  he  is  graduated? 
In  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  cases  it  is 
confined  to  the  writing  of  letters  and  checks. 
And  right  there  is  the  rub.  Not  more  than 
one  in  the  ninety  and  nine  writes  either 
form  correctly.  Is  the  writer  at  fault,  or 
is  it  the  result  of  the  type  of  English  in¬ 
struction  that  he  has  received  from  English 
departments  over-run  with  women  who  are 
ignorant  of  business  and  disinterested  in  its 
needs?  There  can  be  only  one  conclusion, 
and  that  is  that  someone  has  blundered.  That 
blunder  not  only  costs  the  government  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually  in  needless  postage 
and  the  support  of  otherwise  worthless  and 
useless  departments  and  employees,  but  it 
is  costing  the  people  of  the  nation  an  exor¬ 
bitant  sum  in  the  form  of  salaries  of  teachers, 
instructors,  and  professors  who  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gressive  world. 

Ill 

The  remedy  for  the  situation  as  it  exists 
must  begin  at  the  top  of  the  educational 
pile.  It  cannot  begin  at  the  bottom.  The 
colleges  and  universities  must  realize  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  they  have  in  giving  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  information  they  most  need.  The 
reason  that  it  cannot  begin  elsewhere  is  that 
no  one  else  is  prepared  to  give  the  proper 
instruction.  That  is  the  reason  that  the  high 
school  and  the  elementary  teachers  are  not 
to  blame  for  the  situation  that  exists.  The 
colleges  and  universities,  and  especially  the 
normal  colleges  and  teachers’  colleges,  have 
failed  to  impart  to  the  embryo  teachers 
within  their  walls  the  correct  way  to  write  a 
good  sensible  letter.  Few  are  they,  indeed, 
who  can  do  it.  Most  of  them  can’t  even  write 
a  correct  friendship  letter  let  alone  the  busi¬ 
ness  letter  and  the  various  forms  of  the  in- 
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vitation.  If  you  don’t  believe  that,  do  a  little 
experimenting.  Try  it  on  a  group  of  teachers 
who  have  graduated  from  the  average  col¬ 
lege  or  university.  The  results  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  the  same. 

The  writer  has  been  interested  in  this 
problem  for  some  time.  It  first  came  to  his 
attention  forcibly  when,  as  superintendent 
of  a  public  school  system,  he  received  scores 
of  letters  from  teachers  and  “would-be” 
teachers.  In  ten  years,  he  received  one  letter 
that  attracted  him  because  of  its  fine  quali¬ 
ties;  the  others,  for  the  most  part,  w'ere  a 
disgrace  to  the  writers  and  to  the  institutions 
from  which  they  were  graduated. 

During  the  past  year  the  type  of  test  sug¬ 
gested  below  was  given  many  times.  The  ex¬ 
ample  given  is  typical  of  all  the  others.  The 
group  consisted  of  one  hundred  fifty-three 
teachers.  To  each  teacher  was  given  a  sheet 
of  ordinary  business  writing-paper  of  the 
plain  type.  That  is,  the  sheet  was  eight  and 
one-half  inches  by  eleven  inches  in  size.  At 
the  same  time,  the  teachers  received  an 
envelope  three  and  one-half  Inches  by  six 
and  one-half  inches  in  size.  They  were  then 
directed  to  write  a  simple  business  letter  to  a 
book  company.  They  were  to  order  one  item. 
No  requirements  were  made  concerning  the 
mechanics;  the  writers  were  left  to  use  the 
style  and  form  common  to  their  knowledge 
and  experience.  When  the  letter  proper  was 
finished,  they  were  told  to  address  the  en¬ 
velope  as  they  would  if  they  were  sending  the 
letter  through  the  mail.  Finally,  they  were 
told  to  fold  the  letter  and  place  it  in  the 
envelope.  The  results  were  ridiculous. 

Of  the  one  hundred  fifty-three  letters, 
three  were  folded  correctly,  but  credit 
was  forfeited  when  the  letters  were  placed 
upside-down  in  the  envelope.  The  letters 
had  from  five  to  thirty  errors  in  mechanics. 
The  bodies  of  the  letters  were  as  erratic  as 
were  the  mechanics.  No  letter  beginning  with 
the  slant  form  maintained  this  style  even 
through  the  “heading,”  let  alone  using  it 
correctly  in  the  other  parts  of  the  letter. 
Punctuation  was  a  hit-and-miss  affair.  The 
saluation  was  generally  “Dear  Sirs.”  All 
words  in  the  complimentary  close  were  capi¬ 


talized.  In  many  cases  the  signature  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  given  name  only,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  teachers  had  long 
before  completed  courses  in  Freshman  Eng¬ 
lish  in  college.  The  envelopes  were  worse. 
Mechanics  were  ignored,  or  the  writers  were 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  were  any. 
As  is  the  rule  based  on  the  number  of  letters 
sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  no  return 
address  was  given. 

As  a  whole,  the  letters  were  abominable; 
they  w'ere  disgraceful.  If  people  only  stopped 
to  think  that  their  letters  were  living  messen¬ 
gers  to  their  friends  and  business  associates, 
how  much  more  careful  they  would  be,  and 
how  little  they  would  tolerate  any  teacher’s 
failure  to  teach  letter  writing.  No  person 
would  think  of  going  shabbily  to  dinner  at  a 
friend’s  home.  He  would  be  humiliated  to 
find  later  that  a  button  was  missing,  or  that 
he  had  w^orn  mismated  hose  or  shoes,  or  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  tie,  or  had  shaved  only 
one  side  of  his  face.  It  is  just  as  important 
that  the  punctuation  be  properly  placed  in 
a  letter,  that  the  mechanics  observed  in  the 
heading  of  the  letter  be  consistent  through¬ 
out  the  message  and  on  the  envelope,  that 
the  letter  be  complete  in  every  sense,  and 
that  there  be  no  indication  of  carelessness, 
ignorance,  or  haste. 

This  experiment  has  been  tried  many 
times,  and  the  results  are  always  the  same. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  after  checking  teachers  and 
students  in  college  over  a  period  of  years, 
that  one  can  go  to  any  high  school  class, 
any  college  English  class,  and  to  any  group 
of  teachers,  not  barring  the  English  teachers 
themselves,  and  get  the  approximate  results 
mentioned  above  when  the  same  type  of  test 
is  given.  The  whole  difficulty  could  be  over¬ 
come  if  the  colleges  trained  teachers  cor¬ 
rectly  in  the  art  of  letter  writing.  However, 
as  the  situation  now  is,  the  college  teacher 
says  that  letter  writing  is  an  elementary 
matter  and  should  be  taught  in  the  grades 
and  the  high  school.  Anyone  is  ready  to  grant 
that  so  far  as  degree  of  difficulty  is  concerned, 
the  subject  is  of  an  elementary  nature.  But 
how  are  the  grade  and  the  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  to  know  how  to  teach  the  forms  correctly 
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if  they,  in  turn,  have  not  been  taught?  The 
success  of  the  whole  program  revolves  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  English  teachers  in  the 
colleges.  As  soon,  as  they  train  enough  acade¬ 
mic  teachers  to  teach  the  subject  properly, 
they  can,  themselves,  lay  aside  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  not  before. 

The  problem  belongs  to  the  college.  Some 
college  professors  will  tell  you  that  they  have 
instructed  their  classes  in  letter  writing. 
They  did,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  poorest 
method  possible.  They  had  them  write  letters 
on  theme  paper  and  in  the  form  of  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  composition.  They  never  assigned 
work  in  the  art  of  letter  writing.  They  never 
had  the  students  write  a  letter  on  the  correct 
form  of  material;  they  never  had  them  ad¬ 
dress  an  envelope;  they  never  drilled  and 
criticised  letters;  they  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
ink.  No  one  can  learn  to  write  a  letter  in  a 
day;  he  cannot  learn  to  write  it  with  a  lead 
pencil  and  theme  paper.  Success  in  the  art 
takes  years  of  drill  in  the  use  of  the  correct 
forms  on  the  proper  material.  No  one  can 
learn  to  lay  bricks  if  he  uses  a  scoop-shovel 
and  a  chunk  of  clay.  Just  so  does  it  take  the 
correct  materials  in  letter  writing. 

If  the  college  will  give  one  day  each  week 
to  the  teaching  of  letter  writing  in  the  Fresh¬ 
man  English  course,  the  problem  that  is 
faced  will  largely  fade  away. 

IV 

The  course  in  letter  writing,  if  offered  one 
day  each  week  as  suggested  above,  should  be 
carefully  outlined.  After  much  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  the  subject,  the  writer  feels  that 
the  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  year  should  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  During  the  first  ten 
weeks,  the  subject  would  be  friendship  let¬ 
ters;  during  the  next  twelve  weeks,  it  would 
be  business  letters;  during  the  next  eight,  it 
would  be  invitations;  and  during  the  last 
six  weeks,  there  would  be  a  general  review 
of  the  whole  field.  In  this  review  every  stu¬ 
dent  would  be  held  to  absolute  accuracy  on 
every  phase  in  letter  writing.  If  the  class 
were  asked  to  write  a  letter  in  the  “Block 
Form,  enclosed,”  or  the  “Slant  Form,  open,” 
it  would  be  expected  that  every  member 
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would  write  a  perfect  letter  and  address  the 
envelope  without  a  sign  of  error. 

When  we  teach  letter  writing  as  a  subject, 
and  hold  up  to  the  students  a  standard  of 
accuracy,  we  shall  overcome  the  problems  in 
that  field  that  exist  to-day.  We  shall  elimin¬ 
ate  the  criticism  of  the  business  world  which 
says  that  graduates  of  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  cannot  write  a  letter  of  application 
correctly;  we  shall  cease  to  embarrass  friends 
with  formless  and  discourteous  letters;  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  save  the  government  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually.  The  last  statement 
needs  no  proof  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  we 
eliminate  the  errors  that  create,  at  present,  a 
need  for  special  departments  in  the  postal 
service,  we  shall  have  saved  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  finance  them. 

Today  we  continue  to  teach  scansion  in 
the  study  of  literature.  How  many  people 
scan  poems  after  they  are  graduated?  They 
are  so  few  that  they  need  not  be  counted. 
Yet,  throughout  the  years,  the  teachers  of 
English  have  insisted  upon  a  knowledge  of 
scansion.  The  only  reasons  possible  for  the 
subject  are  that  the  instruction  will  acquaint 
the  few  with  the  necessary  formulae  for  the 
intensive  study  of  poetry,  or  give  to  the 
many  a  possible  way  to  use  their  leisure  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  same  teachers  have 
never  attempted  to  give  to  the  students  in¬ 
struction  in  an  art  which  they  will  use  con¬ 
stantly. 

If  common  sense  and  logical  judgment  can 
be  found  among  educators  and  laymen,  the 
situation  discussed  above  will  be  reversed. 
More  time  and  more  stress  will  be  given  to 
the  things  worth  while,  and  less  time  to  those 
with  no  general  utilitarian  value. 

When  that  judgment  prevails,  there  will 
be  less  teaching  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  and 
meter;  there  will  be  fewer  idle  themes  on 
subjects  foreign  to  the  student;  there  will  be 
less  lolling  to  sleep  in  the  literature  class; 
there  will  be  thinner  note-books;  and  there 
will  be  less  idle  drill  in  grammar  as  such. 
Practically  every  one  of  those  forms  can  be 
taught  through  the  letter;  those  that  cannot 
can  be  taught  in  special  courses  for  those  who 
will  need  them.  This  is  not  a  plea  to  eliminate 
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the  various  forms  of  composition  in  favor 
of  letter  writing.  That  is  farthest  from  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  we  should  “render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s.” 
Letter  writing  is  practical;  it  is  needed  every 
day  by  everybody.  Then  give  to  the  subject 
in  the  curriculum  the  position  and  the  im¬ 
portance  that  is  due  it. 

In  this  time  of  financial  stringency,  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  schools  to  stress  the  thing  that 
folk  need  and  will  use  if  they  have  it.  The 
schools  are  expected  to  teach  the  public  how 
to  do  correctly  what  it  must  do.  Since  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  to  write  millions  of 
letters  annually,  the  schools  should  drill  on 
the  forms  used  in  good  society  and  in  the 
business  world.  Letter  Writing  should  be 
taught  throughout  the  school  course.  At 
least  one  letter  each  week  should  be  written 
by  every  pupil  in  the  schools  from  the  time 
he  enters  the  sixth  grade.  The  subject  should 
be  kept  constantly  before  him.  The  argument 
that  it  will  become  dry  and  a  bore  is  without 
foundation.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  subject 
in  the  outside  world  will  be  the  same  and 
he  must  face  it  there.  The  student  must  know 
the  subject  and  constant  drill  will  give  the 
knowledge  desired. 

And  now,  just  a  word  to  you  teachers  who 
happen  to  read  this  article:  Take  pride  in 
teaching  letter  writing.  Remember  that  of 
all  the  subjects  you  teach,  this  one  will  for¬ 
ever  be  submitted  to  the  world  as  a  symbol 
of  your  success.  Have  people  say  that  your 
pupils  write  the  best  letters  they  ever  read. 
You  will  find  more  joy  and  consolation  in  that 
good  word  than  in  any  possible  statement  that 
an  Italian  sonnet  consists  of  so  many  parts. 


I  have  taught  English  for  a  number  of 
years  in  elementary  school,  high  school,  and 
college.  I  would  rather  have  my  students 
know  how  to  write  a  good  letter  than  have 
any  one  of  them  become  president  or  write 
a  poem,  because  I  know  that  only  one  or  two 
in  a  hundred  may  possibly  do  the  latter 
while  all  can  do  the  former.  In  our  teaching  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  do  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number;  the  exceptional 
student  with  unusual  tastes  and  abilities  can 
be  better  aided  in  special  courses  with  special 
teachers. 

A  daub  of  paint  on  a  beautiful  canvas 
spoils  it,  a  poor  stroke  of  the  chisel  ruins  a 
statue,  the  knock  of  the  valve  in  an  engine 
soon  destroys  it;  just  so  a  poorly  written 
letter  keeps  friends  apart  and  severs  business 
relations.  The  artist,  the  sculptor,  the  me¬ 
chanic,  and  the  others  aim  at  perfection. 
Shall  not  we  as  teachers  of  the  art  of  letter 
writing  strive  also  for  perfection.? 

When  we  have  done  that,  the  public  will 
recognize  the  service  rendered.  When  we 
have  done  that,  there  will  no  longer  be  a 
Dead  Letter  Office  to  which  will  be  sent 
21,000,000  letters  annually;  there  will  no 
more  be  803,000  stray  parcels;  there  will 
never  again  be  200  million  misdirected  letters 
per  year;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  lose 
checks,  drafts,  and  money  orders  through 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  sender. 
And,  the  public  will  be  saved  millions  of 
dollars  in  taxes. 

The  fire  is  worth  the  fagot;  the  effort  that 
we  put  forth  to  create  the  new  situation  will 
determine  to  what  degree  the  problem  con¬ 
fronting  us  has  been  solved. 


Teachers  must  be  of  blameless  lives. — Plutarch. 


Thou  Who  hast  put  into  our  hands  the  future  of  the  race  and  made  us  co-workers  with 
Thy  spirit,  awaken  us  to  our  responsibilities. 


— Frank  Crane. 


THE  NEED  OF  PREVIEW  FOR  COLLEGE 

James  Branch  Taylor 

[Uncommon  sense,  definitely  worked  out,  is  contributed  by  this  author.  What  the  high-schools 
have  done  for  themselves  in  giving  elementary  school  children  better  understanding  of  the  courses 
and  usages  of  the  secondary  schools  is  here  discussed  as  a  valuable,  really  a  necessary,  service  to  be 
done  for  the  older  children  before  they  are  launched  upon  the  collegiate  sea.  Another  burden  for  the 
high  school!  It’s  worth  all  the  work  it  means.  It’s  in  line  with  the  big  mission  of  the  school  to  salvage 
human  waste.] 

i  ’HE  world  has  its  minor  tragedies,  trol  it.  In  spite  of  a  charm  and  a  recognized 
One  of  them  is  the  loss  which  we  authority,  college  education  was  afield.  We 
— =  undergo  through  contentment  with  were  slaves  to  the  idea  that  it  had  to  remain 
revered  situations,  and  the  slowness  with  so. 

which  we  arrive  at  truth  and  decisions.  At  Our  eyes  were  “withholden”  to  the  idea 
first  sight  it  seems  that  Nature  made  a  that  education  is  an  individual  affair  and 
positive  mistake  when  she  provided  that  must  properly  be  gathered  about  the  in- 
in  order  to  get  things  into  the  human  mind  dividual.  Students  went  into  the  educa- 
they  must  be  hammered  in.  The  slow  taps  of  tional  hopper  at  random,  and  the  results 
experience  fir  illy  bring  us  to  see — that  is,  faced  great  chances  of  miscarriage — mis- 
in  fortunate  cases  bring  us  to  see — what  carriage  through  a  vague  grasp  of  any  defi- 
we  should  have  seen  at  first.  Darwin  said,  nite  end,  miscarriage  through  lack  of  en- 
when  his  cause  was  struggling  against  thusiasm  because  of  this  vagueness  and  in- 
the  world's  impasse^  “Truth  cannot  enter  a  tangible  character,  miscarriage  through  un¬ 
preoccupied  mind.”  History,  even  in  Dar-  fitness  of  the  means  used  toward  the  end 
win’s  own  case,  shows  that  it  may  enter;  but  which  should  really  be  sought, 
it  enters  very  slowly.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptions.  Young 

Nothing  illustrates  our  whole  subject  men  and  women  here  and  there  of  especially 
better  than  the  way  in  which  we  have  gone  assertive  force  eliminated  the  chances  which 
at  giving  our  young  men  and  women  a  might  be  against  them,  took  matters  in  their 
college  education  and  the  reluctance  which  own  hands,  and  went  on  to  success.  They 
is  met  in  even  modifying  it.  Everywhere  made  a  system  for  themselves.  This  article 
else  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  far  best —  simply  calls  in  question  (with  an  increasing 
indeed,  necessary  for  success — to  know  what  number  so  thinking)  our  general  policy — 
you  are  going  to  do  before  you  do  it.  Fore-  or  lack  of  policy. 

casts  of  a  campaign  are  an  essential  part  The  risks  and  the  penalties  of  wrong  me- 
of  a  winning  campaign.  You  must  know  the  thods  or  no  method  in  the  vital  field  of  col- 
plan  of  a  house  before  you  build  it.  In  col-  lege  education  have  begun  to  dawn  upon  us 
lege  education,  however,  we  have  done  a  just  as  the  risks  and  penalties  of  wrong 
worse  thing  than  drift.  If  we  are  frank  about  methods  in  business  have  dawned  upon  us. 
it  and  brave  enough  to  state  the  truth  about  Perhaps  the  newer  views  in  education  are 
it,  we  must  say  that  we  have  muddled.  We  an  extension  of  the  newer  and  systematized 
have  experimented  here  and  there  without  a  insights  into  business.  In  real  fact,  this  is  the 
fundamental  plan  which  went  to  the  heart  situation.  Most  important  of  all,  the  out- 
of  things.  We  had  no  prime  and  governing  come  justifies  itself  just  as  much  in  the  one 
principle  by  which  to  run  a  line  of  order  field  as  in  the  other. 

through  a  chaotic  mass  of  material,  and  con-  In  the  common  school  and  the  high  school 
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we  have  given  the  young  man  or  woman 
what  everybody  ought  to  have — the  threads 
which  should  go  into  every  cloth.  The  warp 
and  woof  were  correct.  We  have  not  gone  on 
clearly  to  the  pattern-making  which  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  life  should  stand  for.  We  have 
dropped  the  idea  of  design.  Or,  in  these 
hasty  and  feverish  days,  we  have  been  con¬ 
tented  to  make  shoddy  goods,  in  order  per¬ 
haps  to  reach  a  design  taken  up  without  due 
care.  We  have  attained  rapid-transit,  elec¬ 
tric-button,  quick-result  methods  in  other 
things:  why  should  we  not  do  it  in  educa¬ 
tion?  Time  and  system  for  doing  things 
right  were  in  that  case  our  need. 

Following  our  main  contention  under  a 
different  simile,  by  the  college  time  we  have 
gotten  things  broadly  and  generally  ready 
as  affects  the  student’s  interests,  for  a  voy¬ 
age.  The  ship  is  at  the  point  to  specifically 
prepare  itself  for  its  own  itinerary  and  mis¬ 
sion.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  know  where  it 
is  going,  what  it  aims  to  gather  on  its  voyage, 
what  it  is  fitted  to  gather.  In  our  usual,  sur¬ 
viving,  routine  practice  we  forget  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  such  a  preparation.  It  is  dawning 
upon  our  slow-moving  educational  world 
(it  would  scarcely  have  the  air  of  respectful¬ 
ness  to  call  it  the  slow-thinking  world)  that 
a  pre-survey  of  the  college  field,  and  under 
fair  test  a  pre-estimate  of  what  the  particular 
student  is  fitted  for  by  both  capacity  and 
liking,  is  a  supremely  worth  while  part  of 
the  scheme. 

The  result  of  independent  thinking  and 
trial  is  that  Columbia  College,  the  Liberal 
Arts  College  of  Columbia  University,  has 
required  an  orientation  course — which  means 
an  investigation — and  a  bearings-getting 
course — of  all  freshmen  for  the  past  six  years, 
with  most  excellent  reported  returns.  “Fifty 
per  cent  more  men  have  taken  advance  de¬ 
partmental  work  since  the  course  was  in¬ 
augurated.”  Antioch,  Reed,  and  Dartmouth 
have  more  or  less  definitely  followed  suit. 
The  Williams  Institute  of  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  under  the  kindly  wing  but  not  the 
adoption  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
an  instance  well  to  the  front. 

The  see-ahead  orientation — the  time  for 


a  wise  valuation  in  advance — is  definitely 
given  to  looking  out  over  the  future,  to 
helping  students  appraise  things  at  their 
real  worth,  their  relations  one  to  another, 
their  worth  to  him  personally.  It  is  an  in¬ 
voice  under  which  he  may  work  intelligently. 
It  is  a  chart  under  which  he  may  set  out  on 
his  journey  as  a  prepared  sailor. 

In  these  days  of  scientific  business  we  have 
come  to  lay  great  stress  on  waste.  As  we  look 
in  various  directions,  and  our  judgment  is 
sharpened  by  experience  in  commercial 
lines,  we  find  scarcely  a  field  in  which  assets 
are  handled  so  uneconomically,  so  waste- 
fully,  as  in  the  usual  incoordinated  college 
course.  This  comes  naturally  and  straight 
from  the  fact  that  currently  and  vaguely 
educational  stuff  is  considered  to  have  values 
in  itself  without  relations  to  any  other 
things.  They  are  exempt.  This  takes  it  out 
of  ordinary  book-keeping.  The  feeling  pre¬ 
vails  more  and  more  that  it  ought  to  be 
brought  into  that  field  and  judged  by  it. 
The  business  reconstructor — the  expert  with 
grasp  and  penetration — who  sets  any  enter¬ 
prise  on  its  feet  along  the  strenuous  lines 
which  lead  to  success — is  a  man  who  cleans 
the  field  of  what  we  may  call  superstitious 
values,  who  lets  nothing  rest  upon  pre¬ 
sumption,  who  relentlessly  books  every  fac¬ 
tor  according  to  what  it  does  for  good  or 
evil,  and  when  he  has  weighed  things  in 
the  light  of  accomplishment  gives  his  verdict. 
He  is  no  respector  of  traditions  or  imagin¬ 
ary  values.  We  may  sum  up  his  work  and 
function  by  saying  he  is  an  eliminator  of 
waste.  His  purpose  is  to  cut  out  the  unneces¬ 
sary,  to  bring  misapplied  and  scattered  ef¬ 
fort  into  line,  and  organize  the  undertaking. 

This  is  the  exact  attitude  of  those  who 
advocate  the  pre-survey — which  implies  the 
constant  survey — of  the  college  materials 
and  methods.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
properly  sacrosanct  about  them.  The  con¬ 
tention  is  that  there  is  here  the  same  need 
of  business  overhauling  and  ordering-up  as 
in  other  fields  of  human  enterprise,  and, 
further,  that  the  same  clean-cut  beneficial 
results  ensue  as  in  other  fields. 

I  have  referred  to  intangible  values.  We 
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need  this  caution:  The  pre-survey  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  college  factors  no  more 
means  a  sordid  and  unidealistic  course  than 
the  weighing,  sorting  and  trimming  of  the 
business  expert  means  the  banishment  of 
idealistic  values  from  business.  A  success¬ 
ful  business — and  no  one  knows  it  so  well 
as  the  “expert” — is  woven  of  as  many  ele¬ 
ments  which  belong  to  character,  habits, 
personal  behavior,  even  graces,  and  which 
appeal  to  these  qualities  in  others,  as  it  is 
built  of  stocks  and  invoices  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  machinery  of  business.  Good  business 
is  idealistic.  So  is  good  education.  It  is  not 
rightly  subject  to  the  charge  of  going  over 
to  “materialism.”  It  is  not  stralnedly  or 
overly  “practical.”  It  is  not  the  antithesis 
of  culture;  but  the  contrary.  Its  distinctive 
mark  is  that  it  looks  to  and  works  for  ef¬ 
fective  culture. 

As  part  of  the  pre-survey,  too,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  the  student,  resembling  the 
owner,  is  a  participant  in  the  evaluation — 
the  systematizing  process  which  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  orientation  year.  The  student 
is  “put  into  the  business,”  and  made  more 
or  less  of  an  expert  himself.  The  purpose  of 
the  movement  is  as  far  as  possible  the  train¬ 
ing  of  an  expert.  In  a  word,  the  young  man 
is  shunted  so  far  as  possible  on  to  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  highest  principles  of  effective 
success.  It  is  not  risky  to  prophesy  that  the 
scheme  of  the  orientation  year  will  grow  in 
educational  favor. 

One  can  easily  see  that  the  orientation 
idea  has  in  it  the  kernel  of  a  revolution:  not 
simply  an  addition  to  the  usual  college  me¬ 
thods.  It  stands  for  a  line  of  radical  depar¬ 
ture.  It  is  going  at  college  education  from  a 
new  standpoint.  We  have,  up  to  the  time 
of  break,  proceeded  upon  the  blind-accep¬ 
tance  idea.  Education  was  so  good  in  itself 
that  one  need  only  to  he  exposed  to  it  in 
blank,  and  he  was  Infected  with  all  the  good 
and  high  things  which  it  represented.  For¬ 
tunately  the  college  course,  under  the  new 
contemplation,  is  to  be  no  longer  a  fetich, 
but  a  complex  enterprise  requiring  care  and 
watchfulness  and  adjustment  in  all  its  parts, 
and  the  same  rigor  and  unsparingness  which 


is  needed  in  business.  This  inevitably  brings 
to  the  front  the  device  of  survey. 

The  central  idea  of  the  orientation  move 
lies  in  the  one  word  “concentration.”  As 
matters  stand,  the  student  has  his  special 
difficulties  in  this  line.  The  aggregate  cur¬ 
rent  is  against  him.  He  all  the  more  needs 
the  scaffolding  of  the  orientation  idea.  If 
we  sample  the  atmosphere  into  which  we 
thrust  our  young  folks  for  higher  education, 
we  find  many  shortages  and  imperfections — 
many  thrusts  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
candidate  is  dropped  into  a  whirl  of  mixed 
subjects,  mixed  demands,  dissipating  inter¬ 
ests  and  excitements.  Under  pressure  of  the 
moment,  how  will  he  know  how  to  orient 
himself  in  a  way  which  is  straight  ahead? 
How  may  he  be  expected  to  set  himself  to 
a  scheme  which  step  by  step  will  lead  on  to 
a  proper  goal  at  the  end  of  a  systematic 
journey?  He  is  pulled  hither  and  thither. 
We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the  mental 
effect  of  the  modern  college  entourage  is  to 
scatter.  Saying  this,  we  have  the  key  to  the 
animus,  and  an  important  key  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  average  young  man  or  woman 
starting  college  experience.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  and  heterodox  as  it  may  seem,  he 
needs  all  that  we  can  give  him  to  steady  him 
for  a  definite,  cumulative  course.  This  course, 
it  can  not  be  said  too  often,  need  not  be  a 
narrowly  technical  or  vocational  course,  but 
it  should  be  definite,  chosen  and  “ordered.” 

Let  us  place  ourselves  at  the  desk  with  a 
competent,  dispassionate  rehabilitating  ex¬ 
pert,  and  let  us  note  another  difficulty  of 
the  student.  I  refer  to  the  steady  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  ultra-experts,  or  those  who  would 
be  ultra-experts,  as  teachers.  For  such  an 
expert  the  universe  is  centric  with  his  field. 
The  overwhelming  probability  is  that  he  does 
not  see  the  world  balanced  and  “whole.” 
The  student  who  needs  to  see  the  world 
balanced  and  whole,  is,  under  his  teaching, 
scattered  and  disturbed.  No  matter  how 
“progressive”  we  may  be;  no  matter  how 
ardent  we  may  be  in  seeing  what  specialism 
in  the  field  of  invention — even  in  the  field  of 
scholarship — has  done  for  the  world,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  for  the  college  student  remains,  if 
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you  place  such  a  specialist  over  him  as  a 
teacher. 

The  sphere  of  the  keenly  specialistic 
worker  is  research.  Independent  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  intense  specialism,  in  the  rule, 
is  a  bar  to  good  teaching,  is  the  supreme 
emphasis  which  needs  to  be  laid  upon  suc¬ 
cessful  impartation  of  knowledge,  and  which 
(said  with  impartiality  and  with  absolutely  no 
shadow  of  malice)  is  not  so  laid  in  our  colleges. 

Teaching  is  an  art.  We  may  even  more 
correctly  classify  it  as  a  gift.  Not  all  men 
possess  it.  It  is  a  factor  quite  separate  and 
apart  from  knowledge.  Here,  however,  is  a 
typical  history.  The  average  college  Board 
has  heard  of  a  man  who  has  written  a  book; 
they  need  an  instructor;  they  too  frequently 
elect  this  man  to  a  professorship,  with  utter 
disregard  to  whether  he  can  instruct;  poor 
teaching,  firing  into  the  air,  the  disregard 
of  the  paramount  consideration  of  instruc- 
tiony  gives  not  only  the  listless  student  but 
the  distracted  student.  He  has,  added  to  his 
list,  one  more  of  the  influences  which  scatter 
him.  For  the  student’s  sake  and  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  high  mission,  our  colleges  and 
the  college  side  of  the  universities  sadly  need 
overhauling  as  to  pedagogy — the  science 
and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  bright  star,  then,  which  rises  above 
the  horizon  of  the  educational  field  is  the 
college  preview — the  preview  which  lasts 
in  the  mind  all  through  the  college  course — 
the  survey  which  separates  the  great  pur¬ 
poses  from  secondary  things  or  the  things  to 
be  discarded — the  chart  which  shows  the 
scheme  under  which  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  is  to  work — that  which  organizes 
work  for  the  entering  collegian.  Just  as  im¬ 
portantly,  that  which  spreads  with  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  becomes  the  spirit  of  examinationy 


to  put  everything  under  scientific  test,  to  see 
whether  it  is  correct  and  best  to  accomplish 
one’s  purposes.  It  helps  make  the  student  a 
systematic  worker. 

There  are  many  incidental  advantages 
which  attend  this  scheme: 

1.  Zest. — We  know  that  for  all  of  us  some¬ 
thing  defined  and  clear  is  that  about  which 
our  interests  gather.  Our  aflPections  wake  up 
to  that  which  is  symmetrical  and  complete. 
Orientation  meets  these  wants. 

2.  The  sense  of  drive. — In  familiar  terms, 
we  all  love  to  know  that  we  are  getting  some¬ 
where.  It  is  the  common  experience  which 
the  student  shares  with  the  rest  of  us,  that 
a  sense  of  progress  kindles  the  blood  and  is 
the  most  potent  of  tonics.  Hie  scattered, 
drifting  student  misses  this  tonic.  What  has 
he  to  enthuse  him  in  the  comparatively  un¬ 
related  fragments  on  which  he  has  been  fed 
— the  things  which  go  to  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular.?  How  is  he  going  to  get  concentric 
interest  when  he  has  not  had  concentric 
work.?  The  preview  works,  if  it  has  had 
proper  expression,  to  put  a  man  in  the 
channel  of  these  concentric  interests.  In 
this  connection,  note  the  Columbia  College 
reports. 

3.  Real  upbuild. — When  the  student  comes 
to  putting  this  and  that  together  for  a  clear 
purpose,  he  is  a  builder.  He  has  the  power  of 
it,  the  enthusiasm  of  it,  the  permanent 
strength  of  it.  He  has  been  developed  along 
a  consecutive  organic  line — a  line  which  has 
an  idea  in  It.  We  can  say,  if  we  want  to  be  a 
bit  technical,  that  he  represents  a  climaxing 
series. 

4.  .d  steady  help  to  that  balance  of  mindy 
that  comprehensive  way  of  looking  at  things, 
that  survey-habit,  which  we  call  “seeing 
things  whole.’’ 


Formation  of  character  is  the  highest  work  of  the  school. 


— Michel  Sudler. 


In  great  attempts  ’tis  glorious  even  to  fall. 


— Longinus. 
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THE  GHOST  OF  JEFFERSON  WALKS 

Cyrus  Ballard 

[Here  comes  Dr.  Ballard  again,  this  time  with  a  ghastly — excuse  me — ghostly  warning  to  state 
institutions.  Wake  Mr.  Boynton!] 


'  y  'HE  night  after  witnessing  a  recent 

i  production  of  Ilamlety  a  famous  edu- 
cator  and  president  of  one  of  the 
larger  state  universities  is  reported  to  have 
had  the  following  dream,  which  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  present-day  significance: 

He  dreamed  that  his  registrar  called  at  his 
home  one  evening  late  in  September  in  a 
perturbed  state  of  mind  and  asked  for  a 
private  conference  immediately.  The  presi¬ 
dent  saw  that  his  caller  was  in  a  highly- 
wrought  emotional  state  and,  with  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity,  ushered  him  into  his  study 
and  closed  the  door.  The  registrar’s  hands 
trembled  as  he  took  the  proffered  chair. 
His  eyes  were  blood-shot,  and  his  face  was 
haggard. 

“1  have  a  strange  story  to  tell  you,”  were 
his  first  words.  “You  may  not  believe  it,  but 
I  beg  you  to  hear  me  through.” 

After  a  pause  characteristic  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  man,  he  began: 

“The  September  registration  has  kept  me 
working  evenings  lately.  Night  before  last 
I  stayed  by  it  until  ii.  When  I  quit,  I  felt 
that  my  mind  had  gained  too  much  mo¬ 
mentum  in  its  activity,  so  I  concluded  I 
would  take  a  turn  about  the  campus. 
I  walked  for  a  half  hour  and  then  sat  for 
another  half  hour  on  the  seat  by  the  observa¬ 
tory  and  watched  the  moonlight  on  the  lake. 
When  I  resumed  my  direction  toward  town, 
my  steps  led  me  past  the  office,  and  then  the 
tower  clock  stood  at  midnight.” 

Halting  to  regain  his  normal  breath,  the 
registrar  went  on : 

“As  I  came  opposite  the  front  door  of  the 
office,  I  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  a  ghost¬ 
like  figure  pacing  to  and  fro.  At  first  I  was  so 
frightened  he  appeared  to  be  just  a  man. 
But  after  my  heart  toned  down  some  and  I 


had  collected  my  wits  I  was  astounded  at  his 
appearance.  He  was  handsome  and  in 
colonial  dress.  I  approached  closer  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  better  view.  My  scrutiny  still  more 
astounded  me,  for  I  recognized  the  features 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  There  he  was,  pen  and 
scroll  in  hand,  just  as  he  is  in  the  portrait  in 
your  office.  His  head  was  bowed,  however, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  ill  at  ease.” 

The  president  was  inclined  to  smile  a 
little,  but  he  saw  at  once  that  pleasantry  met 
no  response  from  the  registrar. 

“Did  you  speak  to  the  ghost.?”  he  asked, 
feeling  that  he  should  say  something. 

“I  did.  I  said  ‘Who  are  you?’  several 
times,  but  just  then  the  cock  crew,  and  he 
disappeared.” 

“When  was  this?”  asked  the  president. 

“Night  before  last.” 

“Did  you  look  for  him  again  last  night?” 

“I  did,  and  he  was  there.  This  time  he 
muttered  ‘The  president — the  president’  in 
reply  to  my  question  of  what  he  wanted. 
When  I  approached  too  closely,  he  faded 
from  sight.” 

“Well!  Well!  How  do  you  explain  this?” 
asked  the  president,  his  interest  picking  up  a 
little. 

“I  can’t,  unless  it  is  the  result  of  turning 
down  so  many  freshmen.” 

The  president  emitted  a  nervous  little 
laugh. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean?”  he  queried. 

“I  hardly  know  myself,”  said  the  regis¬ 
trar,  “but  this  business  of  refusing  ad¬ 
mission  to  so  many  worries  me.” 

The  president  thought  quietly  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  and  then  said: 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it?” 

His  answer  was  quick. 

“See  the  ghost.” 
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“When?  Tonight?’* 

The  registrar  nodded. 

Privately,  the  president  decided  to  humor 
his  assistant.  The  ghost  was  probably 
bunkum,  but  going  out  to  see  it  would  help 
settle  the  nerves  of  the  registrar.  He 
couldn’t  afford  to  have  this  important 
official  have  a  nervous  breakdown  now. 

“All  right,’’  he  said,  “we’ll  go.  Does  your 
wife  know  where  you  are?” 

“  I  told  her  not  to  worry  if  I  came  home 
late.” 

“Good.  Let’s  drive  to  Fox  lake.  We’ll  get 
back  in  just  about  time  for  the  ghost.” 

The  tower  clock  had  just  sounded  11:30 
when  the  president  and  the  registrar,  now 
on  foot,  began  the  ascent  of  College  hill,  on 
which  were  located  the  buildings  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  A  full  moon  was 
shining,  making  quite  a  depth  of  shadow  and 
good  visibility  where  there  was  no  obstruc¬ 
tion.  When  the  two  reached  the  registrar’s 
office,  all  was  quiet,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  except  trees,  buildings,  statuary,  and 
their  shadows. 

“No  ghost  here,”  said  the  president  at 
once. 

“Wait,”  replied  the  registrar,  “it  is  not 
yet  twelve.  See,  it  is  fifteen  minutes  before 
midnight.” 

The  men  waited  quietly,  without  further 
conversation.  The  president  drank  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  It  was  his  first  sight  of 
the  campus  at  this  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
and  the  poetry  of  it  stirred  his  soul.  It  was  all 
beautiful,  but  it  would  be  more  beautiful 
with  the  proposed  library  building  in  the 
center,  he  mused. 

He  was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  the 
sound  of  the  clock  striking  twelve  and  a 
grasp  on  the  arm  by  the  registrar. 

“Watch  the  shadow  cast  by  the  statue  of 
Lincoln,”  was  his  whisper. 

The  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than 
out  stepped  a  figure  which  proceeded 
quietly  toward  them  and  the  main  entrance 
to  the  registrar’s  office. 

“Hood  heavens!”  muttered  the  presi¬ 
dent. 


As  the  figure  approached,  he  noticed  that 
the  head  was  bent  forward  a  little  and  that 
the  ghost  carried  a  scroll  in  his  hands.  In 
another  moment  he  saw  the  powdered  wig 
and  the  knee  breeches.  He  could  even  see 
the  lace  around  the  cuffs. 

“Who  are  you — and  why  do  you  walk  at 
this  hour — beside  this  door?” 

The  president  had  intended  this  question 
to  be  said  in  full  oratorical  voice,  but  he 
choked  twice  before  it  was  uttered. 

“  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  I  come 
here  in  the  interest  of  Democracy.  Are  you 
the  president  of  this  institution?” 

The  ghost’s  words  were  clear  and  distinct 
but  not  loud. 

“I  am,”  said  the  president. 

“Good,”  replied  the  ghost.  “I  wish  to 
question  you.” 

As  he  said  this  he  unrolled  his  scroll  and 
looked  directly  at  the  two  men. 

“Who  supports  this  institution?” 

“The  state.” 

“Who  is  the  state?” 

“Why,  all  its  citizens,  of  course.” 

“This  is  not  a  privately  endowed  insti¬ 
tution,  then  ?” 

“It  is  not,  that  is,  essentially.” 

“Most  of  the  funds  come  from  taxing  the 
people?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  is  the  crying  need  of  this  uni¬ 
versity  right  now?” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  we  need  a  new 
library.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  present 
one?” 

“It’s  getting  small.  The  architecture  does 
not  fit  the  new  buildings.  It  does  not  com¬ 
pare  in  beauty  with  that  of  Columbia,  and 
yet  we  are  as  big  a  school  as  that.” 

“Will  the  legislature  grant  you  an  ap¬ 
propriation?” 

“I  think  it  will,  if  we  do  the  necessary 
lobbying.” 

“What  else  do  you  need?” 

“We  ought  to  have  half  a  million  to  finish 
our  stadium.  All  our  rival  schools  have  had 
their  bowls  completed  for  years.” 
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“Are  your  rival  schools  mostly  public  or 
private  institutions?” 

“Come  to  think  of  it,  they  are  mostly 
private.” 

“What  they  do  then  obviously  influences 
your  program?” 

“  Possibly.” 

“How  much  money  did  you  spend  on 
campus  beautification  last  year?” 

“About  $25,000.” 

“This  was  state  money?” 

“Half  of  it.  Half  we  saved  from  student 
fees.” 

“How  many  of  the  state’s  youth  were 
denied  entrance  last  year?” 

At  this  point  the  registrar  spoke  up. 

“About  two  hundred,”  he  said. 

“Why  do  you  eliminate  these  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  taxpayers?” 

“On  the  grounds  of  economy  mostly,” 
declared  the  president.  “All  schools  have 
been  flooded  since  the  war,  and  we  haven’t 
the  instructional  staff  to  handle  them.” 

“Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
state  can  be  induced  to  pay  for  elaborate 
buildings  and  athletic  paraphernalia  and  yet 
refuses  to  pay  for  more  teachers  so  that  its 
reasonably  qualified  sons  and  daughters  may 
be  instructed  ?” 

“No,  not  exactly.  I  suppose  the  state  de¬ 
pends  on  us  for  leadership  in  such  matters.” 

“Then  do  you  admit  that  several  uni¬ 
versity  presidents  appear  to  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  physical  equipment  than  they  are 
in  improving  the  citizenry  of  the  state?” 

“Maybe  some  of  them  are.  I  don’t  think 
we  have  transgressed  very  far  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  yet.” 

“Suppose  you  used  that  $25,000  we  just 
spoke  of  for  the  salary  of  five  more  pro¬ 
fessors.  How  many  of  the  two  hundred  you  re¬ 
jected  could  you  have  taken  care  of?  Say,  one 
hundred?” 

“Yes.  But  we  are  crowded  in  our  class 
rooms  and  laboratories.” 

“Are  you  using  them  in  the  evening?” 

“Not  very  much,  but  that’s  not  a  bad 
idea.” 

The  ghost  paused  and  consulted  his  scroll 
before  he  continued. 


“How  many  students  have  been  rejected 
this  year?” 

Again  the  registrar  supplied  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

“Three  hundred  and  fifty.” 

“Just  how  were  these  eliminated?” 

“Most  of  them  on  the  grounds  of  low 
scholastic  standings  made  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Some  were  eliminated  by  intelligence 
tests,  and  others  because  of  moral  in¬ 
discretions.” 

In  this  reply  the  president  indicated  that 
he  preferred  to  answer  the  ghost  whenever 
possible. 

“Just  what  will  happen  to  the  majority 
of  these  students  rejected  because  of  previous 
low  records?” 

“A  few  will  get  into  other  schools  with 
lower  standards  than  ours,  but  most  of  them 
will  be  forced  into  the  economic  world.” 

“If  you,  as  president  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity,  are  one  of  the  keepers  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  state,  why  do  you  force  some  of  your 
future  citizens  into  other  institutions? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  supervise  their 
education  yourself?  Why  should  you  deny 
any  student  with  reasonable  qualifications 
the  right  to  continue  his  education  in  a  state 
school  if  he  is  financially  able  to  spend  that 
time  there?  Granting  that  forcing  him  into 
the  economic  world  will  likewise  educate, 
would  you  admit  that  this  hit-and-miss 
scheme  offers  a  better  prescription  for  him 
than  you  yourself  could  write,  with  all  your 
inspirational  teachers  at  your  command? 
Will  your  professors  of  economics  admit  that 
the  economic  world  is  better  off  when 
augmented  with  high  school  graduates  who 
can  afford  further  education  or  with  the 
same  people  four  or  five  years  later  with 
what  university  training  they  have  ob¬ 
tained?” 

The  ghost  no  longer  waited  for  replies  to 
his  questions,  appearing  to  regard  the  mere 
interrogation  as  sufl^iciently  edifying  for  his 
purposes. 

“Do  you  not  consider  the  right  to  an 
education  by  a  son  or  daughter  of  the 
state  in  a  state  school  as  ‘self-evident’  and 
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in  the  same  category  with  liberty,  the  pursuit  essentials  for  any  school  are:  first,  teachers; 
of  happiness,  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  second,  students. 

like?  Do  you  dare  to  name  the  normal  boy  “Why  do  you  as  president  of  a  state  school 
or  girl  for  whom  higher  education  would  be  favor  superior  students?  It  is  true  that  as 
useless,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  father  future  leaders  such  may  glorify  the  repu- 
or  mother  who  wants  his  child  to  have  it  and  tation  of  your  school.  That’s  a  good  reason 
can  afford  it?  why  a  private  school  should  be  interested 

“You  said  some  were  eliminated  on  the  most  in  them.  But  you,  as  a  state  educator, 
basis  of  intelligence  tests?  Are  you  suf-  should  be  primarily  concerned  with  your 
ficiently  sure  of  these  to  trust  them  far?  and  the  other  states’  future  citizenry.  De- 
“And  some  were  kept  out  for  moral  in-  velop  leaders,  certainly,  but  develop  all  the 
discretions.  Then  you  would  eliminate  the  students  who  can  afford  to  knock  at  your 
Shakespeares,  the  Burns,  the  Franklins,  and  doors.  Ask  the  people  to  judge  your  school 
dozens  of  other  world  benefactors  I  could  on  the  work  done  with  what  you  received; 
name?  Why  not  take  in  these  moral  doubt-  on  what  you  accomplished  with  the  many, 
fuls  and  endeavor  to  educate  them  out  of  rather  than  with  the  selected.  Democracy 
their  weaknesses  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  demands  this.  So  do  the  times.” 
state?  The  ghost  would  have  continued  talking 

“The  state  university  must  first  of  all  be  had  not  the  cock  crowed  loudly.  The  two 
interested  in  its  students  as  future  citizens,  men  waited  a  few  minutes  to  see  if  he 
It  must  be  a  humanitarian  institution,  not  a  would  reappear,  then  walked  down  College 
factory  for  learning.  As  for  physical  equip-  hill,  the  registrar  immensely  relieved  and 
ment,  to  be  sure,  it  is  needed,  but  the  two  the  president  exceedingly  thoughtful. 

TWO  GOOD  MEN  AT  ODDS  OVER  THE  VALUE  OF 
EARLY  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

Thomas  James  Norton  and  H.  G.  Good 

Mr.  good  gave  you  a  direct  and  states  that  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
definite  account  ofwhy  labor  chides  idea  was  in  the  air  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  schools.  If  you  did  not  read  it  “Then  he  makes  this  statement: 

you  will  be  repaid  by  turning  back  to  the  No-  “  ‘But  neither  were  the  colonists  of  New 

vember,  1926,  number  of  the  Educational  England  nor  those  of  any  other  section  much 
Review.  Mr.  Norton,  as  you  are  no  doubt  interested  in  the  general  education  of  the 
aware,  is  a  student  particularly  interested  in  common  people  beyond  the  elements  of 
the  good  old  colony  days,  especially  the  reading  and  the  principles  of  religion, 
times  when  American  ideals  were  developing  Public  education,  free,  universal,  and  demo- 
a  revolutionary  trend.  The  Americans  of  cratic  was  not  one  of  the  original  doctrines 
those  days  are  his  bosom  friends.  He  has  on  of  the  American  people.’ 
various  occasions  defended  them  from  be-  “Because  the  schools  were  not  like  ours 
littling  references.  He  says:  to-day  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  not 

“In  the  issue  of  November  is  an  article  by  great  interest  in  general  education,  or  that 
a  contributor  in  answer  to  some  chiding  of  education  was  not  sufficient  or  excellent, 
the  schools  by  labor,  in  which  the  writer  says  “Harvard  was  established  in  1636,  Wil- 
that  public  education  as  we  understand  it  liam  and  Mary  in  1693,  Yale  in  1701, 
was  planted  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  He  Princeton  in  1746,  the  University  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  in  1752,  Kings  (now  Columbia)  in 
1754,  Brown  in  1764,  Dartmouth  in  1770; 
nearly  all  long  before  ‘  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.’ 

“That  shows  an  interest  in  education 
from  the  time  of  the  first  English  settlement. 
There  certainly  must  have  been  very  general 
education  among  the  people  to  provide 
collegians  for  all  those  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

“The  members  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  were  81  per  cent  college-bred.  It 
would  put  our  present  educational  system  to 
the  test  to  convoke  to-day  a  national  con¬ 
vention  of  that  quality.” 

Discussing  this,  Mr.  Good  answers: 

“Mr.  Norton,  it  seems,  has  not  sufficiently 
considered  the  qualifying  phrases  of  the 
sentences  which  he  condemns — ‘the  general 
education  of  the  common  people  beyond  the 
elements’  and  ‘public  education,  free,  uni¬ 
versal,  and  democratic.’ 

“The  existence  of  colleges  is  not  proof — 
it  is  not  even  evidence — of  the  existence 
of  a  democratic,  or  a  widespread  or  an 
efficient  means  of  preparation  for  entrance  to 
these  colleges.  And  in  fact,  none  of  these 
conditions  did  obtain  in  the  American 
colonies.  Please  note  that  five  from  Mr. 
Norton’s  list  of  eight  colleges  antedate 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  only 


one  generation  less.  All  the  colleges  named, 
with  the  exception  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  were — and  were  regarded  as — 
‘societies  for  the  education  of  ministers.’ 
And  the  exception  had  an  Episcopal  cler¬ 
gyman  at  its  head  all  through  its  colonial 
period.  The  colonial  colleges  had  but  few 
students.  Probably  one  thousand  would  be  a 
liberal  estimate  of  the  total  attendance  at  all 
colonial  colleges  for  any  year  before  the 
Revolution.  At  present,  we  have  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population,  at  least  twenty  times 
as  many  students  in  our  higher  institutions 
as  they  had  then.  And  since  the  colonial 
students  often  graduated  at  15,  16  or  17 
years  the  college  course  of  that  day  was  in¬ 
tended  for  mere  boys.  It  was  narrow  and 
meager.  The  preparatory  work  was  corre¬ 
spondingly  juvenile.  For  information  about 
the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  colleges,  one 
may  profitably  refer,  to  name  only  one 
contemporary  source,  to  F.  B.  Dexter,  The 
Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  3  vols.,  Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  1901.  All  this  is  merely  incidental  and 
really  beside  the  point.  The  real  answer  to 
your  correspondent,  it  seems  to  me,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  sentence  above.  My  article 
deals  with  democratic  education  for  the 
many.” 

There  you  have  two  good  men  differing 
without  heat. 


We  must  strive  against  the  swiftness  of  time  by  our  skill  in  using  it. 


— Seneca. 


Citizenship  now  dominant  in  education. — “Good  citizenship  as  an  aim  in  life  is  nothing 
new.  Patriotism,  intelligent  devotion  to  civic  welfare,  wherever  found  and  at  all  times, 
bespeaks  an  education  that  is  consciously  acquired.  But  good  citizenship  as  a  dominant 
aim  of  the  American  public  school  is  something  new.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  as  I 
see  it,  a  social  democracy  is  attempting  to  shape  the  opinions  and  bias  the  judgment  of  on¬ 
coming  generations.  Public  opinion,  back  of  school  boards,  fixes  our  educational  creed  and 
controls  all  our  undertakings.  Any  other  control,  even  state  control  except  within  limits, 
is  inconceivable  while  we  maintain  our  present  ideals  of  American  democrac3\” 

— James  E.  Russell. 


MORE  RUBAIYAT  OF  A  ROAMER  lAM 

Reversed  by  T.  William  Rockinghorse 


[The  second  fit  of  misguided  efforts  from  the  pen  of  a  bewildered  bookman  is  here  risked,  the 
magazine  not  having  been  suppressed  after  the  first  offence.] 


XL 

OPENING 

When,  in  our  April  month,  the  showers  sweet 
Increase  the  growing  tribe  of  chilly  feet, 

I  to  my  biographic  task  return. 

Singing  the  men  who  get  less  than  they  earn. 
However  I  blunder,  foiling  my  intent. 

These  tributes  I  intend  as  compliment. 

XLI 

RESULTS  OF  RESEARCH 

I  never  w’ill  forget 
How  Louis  Benezet 

(In  Manchester,  N.  H.,  he  holds  the  fort) 
Conducted  a  survey 
Which  prompted  him  to  say 
“Nobody  ever  reads  a  school  report.” 

XLII 

LET  ME  GIVE  YOU  MOTIVES,  I  CARE  NOT  WHO 
WRITES  YOUR  TEXTBOOKS 

Wilson  of  Berkely  will  never  jump  in 
A  project  until  he  has  thought  it  all  out; 
You  must  have  “objectives”  before  you 
begin 

You  have  to  be  certain  what  you  are  about. 
And  so  wdth  due  deliberation 
He  writes  a  book  on  motivation. 

XLIII 

CLAN  BRUCE 

And,  gentles,  now  I  introduce 
Some  people  of  the  greatest  use 
To  civilization,  education: 

The  Milwaukee  family  of  Bruce. 

Their  high-grade  School-Board  magazine 
Is  of  school  papers  a  real  queen; 

To  boards  it  makes  clear  what  schoolmen 
hold  dear. 

Hail  thou  peace-making  go-between  I 


XLIV 

VENATOR  VENATUS 

If  you  longed  to  visit  one 

Set  of  schools  so  ably  run 

As  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  an  affronter. 

To  Oakland  you  could  go 

And  very  soon  you’d  know 

You’d  no  farther  have  to  hunt. 

Why  not?  Fred  Hunter. 

XLV 

THE  PUBLIC  WEAL 

A  superintendent  can  be  made 
If  the  schoolboard  wants  to  make  him; 
That’s  common  sense.  But  I’m  afraid 
Too  many  want  to  break  him. 

XLVI 

A  TOLEDO  BLADE 

When  Charley  Meek  grew  old  enough  to 
understand  his  name 

He  started  to  conduct  himself  contrary  to 
the  same. 

He’s  such  a  firm,  convincing  chap  in  what  he 
knows  is  right, 

He’s  so  intent  on  doing  so,  even  if  he  has 
to  fight. 

He’s  so  all-fired  courageous  when  it’s  time  for 
him  to  speak, 

I  have  to  laugh  when  I  recall  that  Charley’s 
name  is  Meek. 

XLVII 

KEEN  MIND 

If  Frank  Pickell 

Were  locked  in  a  cell 

In  his  own  home  town,  Montclair, 

His  logic  is  so  stout 

He  would  reason  himself  out 

Not  only  in  Montclair  but  anywhere. 
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XLVIII 

PERFORMANCE 

No  one  would  slam 

Mr.  Theodore  Saam 

Nor  give  him  unkindly  rebuffs. 

He’s  straight  and  he’s  fair; 

No  one  would  declare 
That  he  or  his  Council  bluffs. 

XLIX 

FINANCIAL  &  PERSONAL 

Omaha  is  hit 
By  a  deficit 

With  her  bills  she  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

If  she’ll  give  a  leverage 

To  John  Henry  Beveridge 

He’s  the  one  that’s  bound  to  pull  her  through. 

L 

BUILDER 

Without  bustle 

James  H.  Russell 

Built  a  college  of  renown; 

Teachers  praised  it, 

Russell  raised  it 

Highest  in  Manhattan  town. 

LI 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

Why  does  a  college  president  last 
Longer  than  Superintendents  of  Schools? 
Trustees  stand  for  their  man  steadfast; 
School  boards  have  fervor  that  easily  cools. 
Those  will  protect  their  own  man  from  each 
blast; 

These  will  defeat  theirs  with  cumbersome 
rules. 

LII 

REASONABLE 

Charleston’s  school  system  progresses; 

In  fact  it’s  the  city’s  pet, 

The  reason,  as  everyone  guesses 
Is  close  to  her  Mr.  Rhett. 

LIII 

MEMENTO  (BALTI)  MORI 

Baltimore,  nobody  urges  you  to 

Call  to  more  school  men  to  come  unto  you; 

What  did  you  do  with  Van  Sickle  and  West, 


Schoolmen  who  otherwheres  ranked  as  our 
best  ? 

To  slaughter  good  workers  seems  rather  a 
pity 

For  merely  more  tombs  in  the  monument 
city. 

LIV 

TAKE  WHAT  YOU  GET  AND  SAY  THANK  YOU 

Hartwell  has  been  Buffaloed 
And  likes  it  very  well 
B.  never  was  a  rosy  road 
Though  why  I  cannot  tell. 

But  Hartwell  managed  to  start  well 
And  keep  a’doing  his  part  well. 

You  never  hear  him  make  complaint 
Because  things  are  or  because  they  ain’t. 

LV 

AESCULAPIUS  AND  MORE 

I  could  give  a  big  gold  button 
For  Atlanta’s  W'm.  Sutton 
For  the  health  campaign  put  on  in  able 
style; 

But  he’s  done  so  much  besides 
For  the  town  where  he  resides 
That  I’d  give  him  golden  buttons  by  the 
mile. 

LVI 

STURDY 

Men  of  the  stamp 
Of  John  DeCamp, 

The  Utica  Superintendent, 

Are  really  too  rare, — 

These  men  who  don’t  scare, — 

I  like  John — he’s  so  independent. 

LVII 

KEEN  NEW  ENGLANDER 

To  no  one  other  would  I  yield 
The  palm  I  have  for  Butterfield, 

New  Hampshire’s  genial  school  commander 
Bound  to  love  and  understand  her. 

No  sounding  phrase  can  make  him  rash; 

He  penetrates  it  with  a  flash. 

He’s  canny  as  a  judge  and  jury. 

As  if  New  Hampshire  were  Missouri. 
Whatever  way  thine  eyes  thou  turnest 
There  wilt  thou  find  the  Commissioner 
Ernest. 
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LVIII 

KLEAR  OF  ’em 

Carol  Reed  is  caroling 
In  Bridgeport  serene 
Wh,ere  no  Klan’s  appareling 
Any  more  is  seen. 

Carol,  Carroll,  here’s  a  cup 
To  your  very  best  of  lucks 
May  your  schools  be  not  mixed  up 
With  a  Klan  Ku  Klux. 

LIX 

BUGS 

A  superintendent’s  early  days 
With  perfume  are  abounding 
From  flowers  of  compliment  and  praise 
And  eulogies  resounding; 

And  then  the  short-lived  blossoms  fade 
As  if  some  thief  were  cheating  them; 

Then  into  wilted  waste  they  ’re  made 
By  Insects  that  are  eating  them. 

LX 

MAKES  IT  GO 

Schoolmaster  Glenn 
Is  the  kindest  of  men 
In  the  city  of  Birmingham; 

He’s  tried  the  platoon 

And  believes  that  it  soon 

Will  prove  that  objection  is  sham. 

LXI 

A  MASTER  OF  MASTERY 

Morrison  never  tires  me. 

Nor  mires  me, 

Nor  ires  me. 

Though  anybody  hires  me,  I’ll  not  recant  a 
letter. 

Henry  quite  inspires  me. 

Desires  me. 

Requires  me; 

With  confidence  he  fires  me  to  make  instruc¬ 
tion  better. 

LXII 

MODESTUS  VALENSQUE 

Sioux  City  Clark  is  a  radiant  spark 
Illuming  the  whole  of  the  great  northwest. 
He  will  progress  to  solid  success 
Without  any  growth  of  conceit  in  his  chest. 


Lxrii 

PISCATORIAL 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  fishers,  and 
when 

They  were  called  by  the  Lord  to  be  fishers  of 
men. 

An  Illinois  master  who  works  without  noise 
Lives  down  in  Peoria,  a  Fisher  of  boys. 

LXIV 

BROTHERLY  LOVE 

A  gentle  Broome, 

Has  swept  the  gloom 
From  all  the  circle  round  him. 

E.  Broome,  himself, 

And  Philadelph¬ 
ia,  both,  are  glad  she  found  him. 

LXV 

INTEGER  VITAE 

Jesse  Newlon’s  calm  and  cool  on 
Every  trying  occasion. 

In  Denver  he  is  known  to  be 
Direct  without  evasion. 

LXVI 

AVERAGE  superintendent’s  THOUGHT 

When  I  consider  what  a  high-grade  man 
This  place  should  have,  I  feel  incompetent; 
When  fellow  superintendents’  works  I  scan, 
I  do  refuse  myself  no  compliment. 

LXVII 

A  pleasant  CALIFORNIA  SUPERSTITION 

I  am  free  to  declare 

Will  Wood  is  so  fair 

That  even  a  man  who’s  no  good 

Will  cease  to  oppose  him 

As  soon  as  he  knows  him 

In  the  long  run  it’s  luck^  to  knock  Wood. 

LXVIII 

SUPERNORMAL 

The  honest  words  that  grace  McKenny’s 
lips 

To  hear  I  often  wish  again 

His  famous  Normal  College  is  in  Yps- 

ilanti,  Michigan. 

*Not  to  the  knocker,  but  to  the  knocked. 
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LXIX 

BLYTHE 

Charley  Hughes 

Never  has  the  blues 

When  he’s  home  in  his  own  Sacramento. 

His  schools  are  so  good 

That  it’s  well  understood 

Why  his  mind  has  so  cheerful  a  bent,  O. 


LXX 

WARP  AND  WOOF 

Minneapolis  has  renown 
As  one  fine  educational  town. 

What  does  “Webster”  mean? 
“Weaver,”  as  I  ween. 

Into  the  fabric  of  her  power 
He  weaves  good  teaching  hour  by  hour. 


LXXI 

MOI  MEME 

I’m  but  a  bookman 
I  am  no  poet, 

You’ve  only  to  look,  man, 

At  these  mishaps  to  know  it. 

LXXII 

THERE  ARE  OTHERS 

Don’t  whimper  if  the  credit  for 
Your  work  is  stinted; 

The  best  I  sent  the  editor. 

He  never  printed. 

LXXIII 

INVITATION 

These  are  not  all  the  good  school  men  I  know 
I  stop  before  you  are  tired; 

If  this  roll-call  with  more  verses  should  glow 
You  write  them  when  you  are  inspired. 


A  BIT  OF  CHINA  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM 

H.  F.  Cope 

[Mr.  Cope,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  found  this  unique  development  of  the  public  service  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  he  tells  you  of  it.] 


^  3  "^HE  problem  of  educating  the  oriental 

I  has  been  partly  solved  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  by  the  recent  erection  of  a 
modern  $100,000  school  building  primarily 
for  Chinese  children.  Four  teachers,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Peking  University,  are  instructing 
150  Chinese  children  from  7  to  18  years  of 
age,  in  Chinese  language,  literature,  and 
history  after  the  hours  of  the  public  schools. 
These  children,  it  is  believed,  will  make 
contacts  between  China  and  America  and 
will  promote  better  relations.  Some  will  go 
back  to  China  as  educators  and  leaders. 

The  San  Francisco  School  for  Chinese  is 
like  most  American  schools  on  the  inside. 
It  contains  American  equipment  and  the 
most  modern  improvements.  And  it  has 
comparatively  large  doors  and  windows. 


Yet  it  is  bound  to  the  Orient  by  quaint 
architectural  touches  and  by  the  use  of 
bright  colors — reds,  blues,  greens,  and  yel¬ 
lows.  The  windows  are  of  odd  shape  and 
are  divided  into  small  panels.  Tall  metal 
lamps  worth  $100  each  stand  beside  the 
door.  An  unusual  wrought-iron  fence  with 
Chinese  characters  for  “Good  luck  and 
long  life”  used  as  an  ornament,  fronts  the 
building. 

The  Chinese  pagoda  roof  and  eaves, 
although  made  of  American  iron,  add  much 
to  the  exotic  atmosphere.  As  the  designs  were 
very  intricate,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a 
metal  noted  for  its  workability — pure  iron. 
This  material  was  also  used  because  the  salt 
atmosphere  of  San  Francisco  is  very  cor¬ 
rosive.  Pure  iron  resists  rust  since  it  contains 
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so  few  of  the  rust-promoting  impurities. 
The  metal  tile  used  for  the  roof  was  also  of 
pure  iron. 

Another  reason  for  using  sheet  metal  and 
metal  tile  was  that  its  light  weight  permitted 
the  desired  effect  without  increasing  the 
size  of  the  walls  of  the  structure  as  would 
have  been  necessary  had  clay  tile  been  used. 

The  setting  of  the  school  building  is  also 
responsible  for  much  of  its  beauty.  It  is  set 
back  from  the  street  between  two  rather  ugly 
brick  buildings.  But  the  walls  of  these 
buildings  are  painted  a  deep  cream  and 
ornamented  to  harmonize  with  the  building 
proper.  With  the  lawn  in  front,  a  greater 
depth  appears  than  actually  exists. 

Credit  for  designing  the  school  goes  to 
Architect  Charles  E.  J.  Rogers.  It  was  he 
who  planned  all  the  unique  trimmings  that 
make  this  such  an  artistic  building. 

Mr.  Rogers’  building  is  so  charming  that 


the  Chinese  school  boys  should,  theoretically 
at  least,  wend  their  ways  with  more  than  the 
traditional  speed.  For  if  good  appearance  is 
a  drawing  card  for  a  school,  this  particular 
building  will  probably  be  crowded. 

With  an  adequate  building,  much  more 
headway  can  be  made  in  educating  the  little 
orientals.  And  with  a  building  resembling 
those  of  their  native  land,  they  are  made  to 
feel  more  at  home  in  America. 

Statistics  show  that  the  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  has  dwindled 
from  71,531  in  1910  to  61,639  in  1920. 
Many  Chinese,  being  discontented  in  the 
United  States,  have  returned  to  their  homes. 
But  now  American  communities  have  evi¬ 
dently  decided  to  take  better  care  of  the 
Chinaman  rather  than  let  him  go  home  with 
an  adverse  report.  They  have  concluded 
that  educational  and  missionary  work,  like 
charity,  begins  at  home. 


THE  AMERICAN  SLANGUAGE 

James  A.  Work 

[Here  is  a  vivacious  bit  of  sound  philosophy,  philology,  and  pedagogy  from  a  member  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  speech  in  Brown  University.] 


IN  HIS  provocative  execration  against 
slang,  published  in  the  June  Edu¬ 
cational  Review,  Mr.  T.  V.  Vorhees 
surely  “said  a  mouthful.’’  His  excellent 
article  recalled  to  my  mind  an  incident 
which  occurred  last  winter. 

Alighting  from  the  train  in  a  Middle 
Western  university  town,  I  was  hastening  to 
keep  an  already  overdue  appointment  with 
my  physician  when  my  way  was  blocked  by 
a  handsome  sedan  parked  presumptuously  at 
the  juncture  of  the  sidewalk  and  a  cross 
street.  Circling  the  obstruction,  I  heard  the 
query,  “Will  you  ride  with  me  in  the  front 
seat?”  and  the  instantaneous  rejoinder, 
“All  rightie.” 

The  response  was  full,  rich,  and  conceited. 
Certainly  young.  Probably  a  co-ed.  And 
since  I  have  a  theory  that  charming  vocality 


is  usually  accompanied  by  charming  fea¬ 
tures,  I  craned  my  neck  to  see  the  owner  of 
the  delectable  voice.  But  I  caught  only  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  a  fur  coat  and  a  rebellious 
marcel  as  the  big  machine  glided  noiselessly 
away.  A  Yellow  honked,  and  I  jumped  for 
my  life  to  the  curbing. 

In  the  doctor’s  office,  hot,  pungent,  and 
stifling,  a  patient  was  taking  her  leave.  She 
wore  a  sweater  and  knee  skirt;  head  and 
knees  were  bare,  galoshes  open.  Obviously, 
she  was  a  student. 

“You  may  come  again  Thursday  at  ten,” 
the  attendant  was  saying.  The  young  thing 
ducked,  flapped  to  the  door,  and  with  a  saucy 
quirk  of  her  head  flung  back,  “All  rightie.” 

‘“All  rightie!’  Oh  yessie,  it’s  nice  to  coin 
wordsie,”  I  thought,  “if  only  it  didn’t  sound 
so  blamed  Chineseie.”  I  righteously  resented 
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this  needless  corruption  of  my  native  tongue. 
“When  Moses  read  the  tablets  of  stone  from 
Sinai,  he  inculcated  respect  for  ’most  every 
human  invention  save  that  of  language. 
Why  in  the  world  can’t  we  come  to  honor  the 
king’s  English?” 

Of  all  verbal  idiosyncrasies,  the  addition 
of  “ie”  to  an  otherwise  reputable  word  has 
always  been  peculiarly  irritating  to  me.  My 
own  name,  dignified  when  given  in  full,  and 
fraternal,  intimate,  even  affectionate  in 
diminutive,  is  robbed  of  virility  and  heart 
with  the  “ie”  addition.  “James”  might  be  a 
great  man  and  respected,  “Jim”  a  good  man 
and  loved,  but  “Jimmie”  will  never  get 
beyond  the  fifth  grade  and  his  mother’s 
apron  strings,  and  he  will  always  be  afraid 
of  ghosts.  Certain  of  my  acquaintances — I 
cannot  call  them  friends — persist  in  address¬ 
ing  me  by  that  obnoxious  title  which  robs  me 
of  myself.  At  the  sound  of  their  voices  I 
shudder  and  turn  coward.  I  would  walk 
around  the  block  to  avoid  meeting  these 
canailles. 

Particularly  is  the  “ie”  appendage  odious 
in  terms  of  endearment.  “Dearie”  is  a  dis¬ 
gusting  corruption  of  a  word  which  in  itself 
has  limitless  possibilities;  “honey”  is  a 
sticky-sweet  word  unworthy  of  affectionate 
application;  while  “sweetie”  is  simply 
unspeakable — ugh!  It  nauseates  me.  Not 
that  I  repudiate  the  language  of  love  and 
affection.  Not  at  all.  My  sole  objection  is 
to  the  rhetorical  debauch  which  is  invariably 
concommitant  with  our  twentieth  century 
philandering  and  petting  parties. 

But  the  prevalence  of  speech  corruptions 
is  not  surprising  in  this  jazz-attuned  age  of 
hip  hootch,  of  flappers,  and  of  gold-tipped 
cigarettes.  Why  wonder  at  a  bastard  vo¬ 
cabulary  when  men  bow  the  knee  to  Lardner, 
and  offer  hecatombes  to  the  fables  of  Ade? 
An  English  poet,  attending  a  ball  in  this 
country,  was  presented  to  a  young  girl — of 
possibilities. 

“So  you’re  from  England.  Isn’t  that 
great!” 

“No;  on  the  contrary,  the  island  is  quite 
small.” 

“Well,  what’s  your  line?” 


“Cunarder.” 

“No,  you’re  all  wet.  I  mean,  what  are  you 
here  for?  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“From  intimate  knowledge  which  you  are 
incapable  of  possessing,  I  must  deny  your 
first  statement.  As  to  my  vocation,  I  am 
going  to  write  a  book  of  poetry.” 

“Gee!  What  do  you  know  about  that!” 

Whereupon  the  young  Britisher  retorted 
with  some  heat  that  “he  knew  a  great  deal 
about  that,  for  he’d  made  it  his  life  work;  and 
he  would  appreciate  less  impertinent  in¬ 
quiries  into  his  past  life  and  habits.” 

However,  creative  slang,  as  differentiated 
from  mere  verbal  (and  mental)  sloppineis, 
surely  merits  a  place  in  the  total  body  of  our 
language.  Some  rare  expressions  are  of  such 
force  or  aptness  as  to  render  modifiers  un¬ 
necessary.  An  example  is  the  self-explanatory 
phrase,  “You  said  a  mouthful,”  which  a 
distinguished  professor  holds  to  be  un¬ 
equalled  in  virility  or  expressiveness  by  any 
synonymous  group  of  Websterian  dignity. 
“Hire  a  hall”  carries  its  odium  concisely 
and  inescapably;  those  who  are  “on  velvet,” 
or  who  have  “cold  feet”  recognize  an 
emotional  as  well  as  an  intellectual  signifi¬ 
cance  in  those  phrases.  A  “wise  crack”  is 
occasionally  “hot,”  suggesting  a  dash  of 
cayenne  which  gives  it  a  tang  all  its  own. 
To  me,  Mushmouth’s  eternally  repeated 
“F’even’s  sakes,”  the  rough  and  ready  “I’ll 
tell  the  world,”  and  the  weird  query  “Sezz- 
wich?”  are  peculiarly  suggestive,  and  applic¬ 
able  to  certain  circumstances  and  situations. 

Some  of  the  most  picturesque  of  our 
modern  slang  is  born  of  obvious  metaphors 
and  analogies,  as  the  “wall-flowers”  at  a 
“struggle,”  or  “lizards”  at  a  “brawl.”  He 
who  is  arraigned  as  “raw,”  or  “soupy,”  or 
“snaky,”  or  “cagey”  knows  his  pigeon-hole 
forthwith;  and  to  the  man  who  has  wearily 
sought  his  tool-kit,  late  at  night  on  an  in- 
frequented  road,  “flat  tire”  requires  no 
explication. 

Then,  too,  slang  is  a  not  unimportant 
factor  in  the  birth  and  growth  of  new  and 
distinctive  words.  Except  in  the  field  of  the 
exact  sciences,  few  words  can  boast  an 
immaculate  conception.  The  great  majority 
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develop  from  colloquialisms,  diminutives, 
and  slang;  the  idiom  of  the  day,  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  the  times.  However,  a  new  word 
should  supply  a  need,  fill  an  antecedent 
blank,  and  not  be  a  mere  synonym  for  an 
existing  term  unless  it  has  the  claim  of 
greater  perspicuity  or  exactness.  Among  the 
words  now  in  good  usage  which  within  recent 
memory  were  but  slang,  I  recall  “  boot-leg,’* 
“bunk,”  “hootch,”  “flapper,”  “hokum,” 
“vamp,”  “gob,”  and  “jazz.”  And  upon 
setting  down  this  list,  quite  at  random,  I 
find  that  not  a  few  of  these  new-born  babes 
trip  from  my  tongue  quite  as  properly,  and 
with  as  great  rectitude  and  dignity  as  many 
of  Noah’s  best. 

Slang  is,  in  fact,  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
slowly  moving  vocabulary  endeavoring  to 
keep  pace  with  a  rapidly  changing  civi¬ 
lization.  Doubtless  every  time  and  age  has 
had  its  slang,  which  experienced  a  turn  over 
proportionate  to  the  speed  at  which  society 
was  then  advancing.  In  our  mechanistic  day 
of  break-neck  speed  and  dizzying  change, 
with  its  cacophonic  music  and  neurotic 
literature,  its  cubist  art  and  blank  verse, 


slang  is  the  chaotic  by-product  of  the  hour, 
much  of  which  is  dross,  but  some  of  which  is 
surely  being  refined  into  the  pure  metal  of 
permanent  usage.  Slang  is  indicative  of  the 
trial-and-error  method  by  which  our  lan¬ 
guage  is  formed  and  our  vocabulary  en¬ 
larged;  it  is  the  latest  model  of  our  linguistic 
motor  car,  many  accessories  of  which  will 
be  changed  with  the  next  season,  but  the 
best  features  of  which  will  henceforth  be 
incorporated  in  the  basic  design  of  the 
machine. 

But  I  must  draw  this  discourse,  these 
“thick  coming  fancies,”  to  a  close.  The  hour 
is  late,  and  the  phonograph  across  the  hall 
has  long  been  silent.  But  in  my  mind  it 
ceases  not  to  grind  out  its  insuflFerable  jazz; 
I  hear  the  mournful  beat  of  the  modernized 
tom-tom,  and  the  lugubrious  howl  of  the 
daemonic  saxophone.  As  I  close  my  weary 
eyes  there  come  floating  back  to  me  strains 
neither  soothing  nor  restive,  but  ribald  and 
barbaric;  and  I  fall  asleep  to  the  rhythm  of 
“My  Sweetie  Turned  Me  Down,”  while  in 
my  dreams  “She’s  My  Hotsie,  I’m  Her 
Totsie,  Everything  Is  Hotsie  Totsie  Now.” 


THE  THINKING  THEY  DO 


W.  H.  Lancelot 

[From  mere  word-listing  to  actual  contemplative  thought,  public  school  reading  has  been  strug¬ 
gling  ahead.  I  saw  an  ambitious  program  of  the  day’s  work  in  a  school  not  long  ago  where  “thinking” 
was  set  down  for  a  forty-minute  period.  On  visiting  the  thinking  class  I  found  the  children  with  reading 
books  in  their  hands  while  my  lady,  the  teacher,  was  guiding  them  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
estimable  Julius  Borass,  his  book.  Teaching  To  Think.  But — and  here’s  where  Professor  Lancelot 
comes  in. — It  is  not  enough  to  teach  to  think.  We  must  train  the  young  Americans  to  think  the  thoughts 
that  are  of  most  worth.  So  says  Borass.  So  says  Lancelot.  The  writer  of  this  timely  treatise  is  of  the 
faculty  of  Iowa  State  College  which  is  in  Ames.] 


The  first  business  of  the  teacher  is  to 
teach  the  children  to  think  well. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  this  to 
those  who  do  not  teach.  Those  who  do,  while 
seeming  to  accept  the  principle  of  it,  ap¬ 
parently  prefer  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  more  tangible  ends. 

For  it  is  not  entirely  clear  what  constitutes 
a  good  thinker  in  post-school  life.  Probably 


it  is  the  man  whose  judgment  is  sounder 
than  that  of  his  neighbors,  and  whose  affairs 
are  better  managed.  Or  it  may  be  the  mother 
whose  family  is  well  reared  and  whose  home 
is  well  kept;  or  the  physician  whose  diagnoses 
turn  out  right;  or  the  buyer  who  knows 
when  to  stay  out  of  the  market;  or  the  farmer 
who  is  able  to  produce  food  at  relatively  low 
cost. 
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It  is  plain  that  these  people  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  mass  of  the  world’s 
good  thinkers,  and  that  the  kind  of  thinking 
which  they  do  is  the  kind  for  which  our 
youth  should  be  trained.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  this  thinking  does  not  follow 
the  rules  of  geometry,  nor  does  it  involve 
algebraic  formulas.  In  fact,  it  is  not  mathe¬ 
matical  in  its  nature  or  form  at  all.  Rather, 
it  seems  to  tend,  even  with  those  good  think¬ 
ers  who  are  virtually  unschooled,  of  whom 
there  are  many,  to  take  the  form  and 
character  of  scientific  thought.  Men  and 
women  who  think  well  seem  to  meet  all  the 
vast  multitude  of  problems  of  daily  life 
in  about  the  same  way.  They  draw  infer¬ 
ences — and  then  check  them  up  by  compari¬ 
son  with  relevant,  available  facts.  How 
carefully  the  facts  are  searched  out,  and  how 
thoughtfully  they  are  weighed  in  relation  to 
the  inference  that  is  being  tested,  determine 
in  general  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions 
finally  drawn,  and  hence  the  quality  of  the 
thinking  done;  and  this  is  precisely  as  true 
of  the  man  in  the  office  or  on  the  street,  or 
of  the  mother  in  the  home,  as  of  the  scientist 
in  the  laboratory.  The  truth  is  that  all  good 
thinkers  seem  to  think  in  about  the  same 
way  Irrespective  of  training;  and  the  rules 
which  they  follow  can  be  stated  in  forms  so 
simple  that  even  children  in  the  upper  grades 
can  understand  and  use  them.  The  code  which 
governs  appears  to  be  about  as  given  below: 

A  DECALOG  OF  GOOD  THINKING 

(1)  Draw  inference  early;  then  test  it  by  com¬ 
parison  with  all  available  facts. 

(2)  Weigh  the  facts  with  utmost  care. 

(3)  Hold  close  to  the  problem,  excluding  every¬ 
thing  that  is  irrelevant  or  immaterial. 

(4)  Give  chief  consideration  to  typical,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  exceptional  facts  and  cases. 

(5)  Revise  or  relinquish  the  inference,  or  with¬ 
hold  final  judgment  upon  it,  if  it  is  found  to  be 
in  certain  conflict  with  any  single  fact. 

(6)  Avoid  premature  conclusions;  i.e.,  con¬ 
clusions  not  fully  warranted  by  the  facts,  or  con¬ 
clusions  based  upon  knowledge  of  only  a  part 
of  the  facts. 

(7)  Keep  the  mind  entirely  free  from  bias  or 
prejudice. 

(8)  Think  constructively,  endeavoring  to  find 


the  right  conclusion  rather  than  merely  to  prove 
wrong  the  conclusions  or  opinions  of  others. 

(9)  Accept  conclusions  willingly  as  soon  as 
warranted  by  the  facts. 

(10)  Refuse  to  discredit  or  distort  the  facts 
that  tend  to  refute  your  own  views,  or  to  mag¬ 
nify  those  that  support  them. 

We  shall  be  quickly  convinced,  if  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  check  up  the  thinking  which  men 
and  women  do  in  daily  life,  that  so-called 
poor  thinking  is  ordinarily  due  to  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  some  or  all  of  the  rules  given  above, 
whereas  good  thinking,  in  general,  conforms 
to  these  standards.  At  the  same  time,  it 
requires  only  a  glance  to  show  that  these  are 
essentially  the  rules  that  guide  the  thinking 
of  the  scientific  investigator,  expressed,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  somewhat  simpler  form. 

It  becomes,  then,  pertinent  to  ask:  Can 
children  be  led  into  the  habitual  observance 
of  these  high  standards  in  their  thinking? 

Obviously  it  cannot  be  done  by  training  in 
mathematics,  since  the  thinking  in  that  field 
follows  an  entirely  diflferent  order.  Neither 
can  it  be  done  in  science  so  long  as  the  pupils 
are  merely  given  the  results  of  other  people’s 
thinking — or  perhaps  so-called  problems  in 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute 
known  quantities  in  algebraic  formulas.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  science  might  be 
taught  differently,  and  apparently  ought 
to  be  in  view  of  the  transcendent  value  that 
it  would  have  in  leading  our  young  folks  into 
better  habits  of  thinking.  However,  we  are 
not  at  all  limited  to  it  in  our  search  for  op¬ 
portunities  to  teach  children  to  think  well. 
In  these  halcyon  days  of  problem  and  pro¬ 
ject  teaching,  and  of  socialized  class  work, 
there  is  every  chance  that  the  heart  can 
desire  to  give  our  pupils  practice  in  sound 
thinking. 

Reflection  may  possibly  raise  some  doubt 
in  our  minds  as  to  whether  full  advantage 
is  taken  of  our  wondrous  opportunities  of 
this  sort.  Indeed,  we  might  imagine  at  times 
that  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  even  sus¬ 
pected  the  existence  of  any  standards  at  all 
as  applied  to  ordinary  classroom  thinking. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  them  since  so 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  par- 
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ticular  phase  of  our  newer  teaching  tech¬ 
niques.  Yet  it  is  not  improper  to  note  how 
rare  a  thing  it  is  for  any  class  discussion  to 
be  carried  through  without  certain  flagrant 
violations  of  standards  named  above.  Many 
are  the  cases,  for  example,  in  which  con¬ 
clusions  arc  prematurely  arrived  at  and 
accepted  without  further  parley.  Often  no 
real  weighing  of  facts  can  be  discerned,  and 
so  on  with  the  other  rules  generally. 

Should  we  not,  in  view  of  the  constant 
opportunity  afforded  by  our  modern  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  undertake  seriously  and  system¬ 
atically  to  give  to  our  youth  the  right  kind 
of  training  in  thinking?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
technique  of  thinking  described  above  is 
much  simpler  than  the  various,  intricate 
procedures  employed  in  mathematics;  and  it 
should  be  correspondingly  easier  to  develop 
the  ability  to  use  it,  especially  in  view  of  the 
greater  opportunity  for  practice. 

As  teachers,  we  probably  need  to  see  more 
clearly  the  crucial  importance  in  the  world 
of  affairs  of  good  thinking  of  the  kind  here 


discussed.  It  is,  of  course,  the  key  to  every 
human  problem;  but  this  becomes  startlingly 
personal  when  we  apply  it  to  the  lives  of 
individual  men  and  women.  Their  success 
and  happiness  in  life,  their  achievements 
day  by  day,  their  failures  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  are  alike  traceable  to  their  ability  or 
inability  to  think  well.  So,  too,  the  happiness 
and  progress  of  society  as  a  whole  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  quality  of  thinking  done  by 
its  members.  Indeed,  it  seems  doubtful  if  a 
single  social  problem  exists,  whether  it  relate 
to  crime,  poverty,  war,  or  whatnot,  that 
could  not  be  solved  by  sound  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

Just  why  we  should  have,  or  how  we  could 
have  overlooked  so  long  our  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  the  ability  to  think 
soundly  in  actual  life  situations  is  not  clear. 
It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  may 
come  soon  when  some  measure  of  atonement 
shall  be  made  for  the  great  offense  which 
seems  to  have  been  unwittingly  committed 
in  the  name  of  education. 


TEACHING— NO  MATTER  WHAT 

B.  M.  Steigman 

[If  one  of  the  tribe,  says  Finlayson  speaking  of  the  Oihus,  questions  the  use  of  the  ritual  he  is 
burnt  on  the  high  altar.  Against  the  protest  of  many  come  new  projects  into  school;  against  the 
protests  of  many  they  are  at  length  cast  out.  Doctor  Steigman  is  on  the  inside,  head  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment,  Seward  Park  High  School,  New  York  City.] 


For  a  number  of  years  now  announce¬ 
ments  have  been  made  of  how  the 
course  of  study  in  our  high  schools 
has  undergone  revision.  Some  changes  of 
importance  have  admittedly  been  made. 
But  as  a  rule  if  we  go  beyond  the  promising 
captions  into  the  fine  print  on  the  inside  page 
we  discover  that  advanced  algebra  is  to  be 
shifted  from  the  third  year  to  the  fourth,  and 
that  the  subjunctive  mood  of  French  verbs 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  sixth  term  instead  of 
the  fifth. 

Ask  our  educators  point-blank  why  alge¬ 
bra  and  geometry  are  taught  at  all  in  high 


school,  and  they  will  talk  about  excellent 
disciplinary  value  and  practice  in  precise 
thinking  and  sound  reasoning.  Ask  them  if, 
then,  they  believe  in  the  theory  of  formal 
discipline  and  they  will  deprecate  it  as 
wholly  discredited.  Pursue  your  inquiry  and 
you  will  be  told  that  mathematics  prepares 
our  students  for  some  of  the  professions. 
Possibly  you  wonder,  by  way  of  answer, 
why  all  students  must  be  afflicted  with  a 
subject  when  only  a  handful  among  them  at 
the  most  expect  to  become  engineers.  Where¬ 
upon  you  are  informed  (in  a  louder  and 
therefore  more  authoritative  voice)  that  it  is 
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a  good  thing  for  our  pampered  and  shiftless 
youth  to  taste  of  really  hard  work  and  to  be 
made  to  comply  with  exacting  requirements. 

You  approach  another  authority  and  ask 
just  why  foreign  languages  must  be  taught 
to  all  entering  high  school  students  when 
only  ten  per  cent  of  them  will  ever  continue 
their  study  sufficiently  to  make  it  of  any 
value.  To  be  sure,  you  will  be  told,  most  of 
them  will  never  actually  speak  the  language, 
but  it  has  great  value,  commercial  value: 
consider  our  South  American  trade  alone — 
no,  to  be  sure,  most  of  our  students  do  not 
intend  to  deal  with  Latin  America,  and,  to 
be  sure,  English  is  generally  used  in  the 
export  business;  still,  there  is  distinct 
literary  value  in  the  study  of  languages — 
well,  admitting  that  our  students  don’t  ad¬ 
vance  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  literary 
flavor  of  the  original,  and  that  they  do  get 
more  out  of  an  English  translation;  still, 
there  is  the  linguistic  value,  and  that  is 
undeniable:  an  increased  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  the  vernacular  that  can  come  only  through 
comparative  study — No?  You  would  have 
them  acquire  their  accuracy  directly  in  the 
English  classroom?  You  would  have  most  of 
them  go  through  school  without  a  single 
foreign  language?  Maisy  nom  de — Caramba  ! 
— Was  will  dock  der  Kerl!  (Again  the  lungs 
are  drawn  upon  for  refutation.)  Again,  must 
our  shiftless  youth  be  pampered  and  never 
taste  of  really  hard  work,  and  never  be  made 
to  comply  with  exacting  requirements? 

You  intimate  that  hard  work  and  exact¬ 
ing  requirements  may  as  well  be  applied  to 
studies  of  greater  educational  value.  And 
you  discover  the  real  reason  for  our  anti¬ 
quated  high  school  syllabus:  you  are  chal¬ 
lenged  to  name,  if  you  can,  any  such  studies. 
By  implication,  our  students  are  set  to 
work  at  proving  triangles  equal,  and  at 
mastering  irregular  verbs  of  a  language  they 
will  never  use,  because  our  educators  can 
find  nothing  better  for  them  to  do. 

It  seems  useless  to  point  out  to  them  that 
high  school  graduates  have  been  taught 
next  to  nothing  of  the  social  sciences,  that 
they  have  had  only  a  year — in  many  cases 
nothing  whatever — of  the  physical  and 


natural  sciences,  that  they  have  only  one  or 
two  altogether  inadequate  courses  in  history, 
and  that  they  are  ignorant  of  even  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  of  the  fine  arts.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  that  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  about 
them:  instead  of  being  made  to  investigate 
what  they  vaguely  see  about  them  as  rocks 
and  trees  and  stars,  they  are  set  to  work  on 
the  binomial  theorem;  instead  of  considering 
something  of  their  social  relationship  to 
their  fellowmen,  they  are  made  to  consider 
the  properties  of  parallelopipeds;  instead  of 
being  thoroughly  trained  in  the  established 
principles  of  psychology  and  physiology, 
they  are  thoroughly  trained  in  how  to  use 
prepositions  that  govern  the  dative  and 
accusative. 

The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  this 
medieval  pedantry  in  our  high  schools  has 
been  preserved  in  spite  of  the  introduction 
during  the  past  two  decades  of  no  end  of 
courses  to  meet  commercial  and  industrial 
demands.  The  study  of  bookkeeping  in  high 
schools  is  common  enough;  the  study  of 
economics  is  rare  even  in  our  larger  cities. 
Office  practice  has  become  an  established 
high  school  subject;  but  no  high  school  I 
know  of  has  as  yet  thought  of  a  course  in  the 
elements  of  reference  and  research,  that  is, 
in  the  use  of  the  common  tools  of  knowledge. 
Drawing  and  all  sorts  of  shop  work  for  boys 
and  domestic  science  for  girls,  have  some¬ 
how  been  justified :  they  train  some  “  faculty’* 
or  other;  but  it  is  the  exceptional  high  school 
student  who  emerges  with  even  a  faint 
notion  about  architecture  and  city  planning, 
the  graphic  and  the  plastic  arts,  musical 
appreciation,  dramatics,  horticulture,  in¬ 
terior  decoration — in  brief,  the  interests  of 
civilized  people.  Even  such  science  as  is 
taught  is  made  to  serve  formal  ends:  the 
student  must  be  “trained”  to  perform  a  few 
dull  and  commonplace  experiments  in  phys¬ 
ics  and  chemistry;  only  if  he  happens  to  have 
an  unusually  progressive  teacher  will  he  dis¬ 
cover  something  of  the  miracles  performed 
by  modern  research. 

The  one  subject  in  the  high  school  syllabus 
that  does  attempt — occasionally,  at  least — 
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to  be  more  than  merely  scholastic  or  utili¬ 
tarian,  is  English.  During  the  last  ten  years 
especially  (since  the  appearance  of  the  report 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools)  this 
subject  has  been  somewhat  emancipated 
from  the  rhetorics  of  the  college  professors 
and  the  classics  required  by  college  entrance 
boards.  But  the  proposed  liberal  aims  of  the 
English  course  can  hardly  be  attained  by 
English  teachers  of  that  depressing  type  that 
under  present  conditions  is  backwashed  into 
the  profession.  These  are  content  to  have 
their  students  run  down  retained  objects 
and  nominative  absolutes;  content  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  whether  their  unhappy  sub¬ 
jects  have  become  a  repository  for  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  who  (or  what)  Sabrina  was,  or 
Tethys  or  Namancos  or  Bayona.  To  them, 
and  to  their  colleagues,  education  is  still  a 
siphonal  process:  it  flows  from  the  higher 
level  of  the  teacher’s  head  down  into  the 
thirty-five  young  heads  below.  And  it 
doesn’t  matter  much  just  what  it  is  that 
flows.  The  teacher  possesses  it,  the  students 
don’t;  therefore  it  must  be  transmitted. 

That  is  why  subjects  like  algebra  and 
geometry  are  taught  to  fourteen  year  old 
students  who  (with  some  rare  exception) 
will  have  no  more  use  for  them  than  for  a 


course  in  applied  pyramidal  construction. 
That  is  why  the  “foundation”  of  a  foreign 
language  is  taught  to  thirteen  year  old 
students  who  (with  some  rare  exception) 
never  get  beyond  the  foundation — beyond  an 
elaborate  preparation;  who,  for  all  they 
achieve  of  utility  or  grace,  might  as  well  have 
studied  the  dialect  of  Uganda  or  Old  Norse. 
That  is  why  formal  grammar  is  taught  to 
twelve  year  old  students,  who  have  to  assort 
gerunds  and  participles  and  verbal  nouns, 
when  there  would  be  ever  so  much  greater 
social  advantage  and  just  as  much  mental 
“discipline”  for  them  if  they  were  given  a 
judicious  course  in  auction  bridge. 

That  is  why  most  of  our  high  schools 
devote  hours  every  day  to  mental  calis¬ 
thenics  instead  of  to  sociology,  economics, 
ethics,  history  (the  not  too  accurate,  Wells- 
ean  kind),  politics,  science  (including  ge¬ 
ology,  archeology,  astronomy),  phonetics  (of 
which  high  school  students  at  present  are 
given  less  than  an  hour  a  weekl),  current 
literature  and  fine  arts.  Certainly,  if  the 
schools  ignore  the  terrifying  university 
nomenclature  and  make  use  of  only  what  is 
interesting  and  helps  to  make  the  world  of 
to-day  intelligible,  they  can  teach  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  any  one  of  these  subjects  even  to 
fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old  students. 


For  the  overcautious. — “  Besides,  I  think  that  it  is  better  to  be  bold  than  too  circumspect; 
because  fortune  is  of  a  sex  that  likes  not  the  tardy  wooer,  and  repulses  all  who  are  not  ardent; 
she  declares,  also,  more  frequently,  in  favor  of  those  who  are  young,  because  they  are  bold 
and  enterprising.” 

— Machiavelli. 


The  school  cannot  dodge  its  civic  duty. — “The  acceptance  of  good  citizenship  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  aim  in  public  education  imposes  a  severe  burden  upon  teachers  who  have  grown  up 
under  conditions  hitherto  generally  prevailing.  What  is  a  good  citizen?  What  should  he 
know?  What  should  he  do?  Reduced  to  concrete  terms,  answers  to  these  questions  will 
try  the  best  of  our  social  philosophers.” 


— James  E.  Russell. 
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r  3  yUE  World  Federation  of  Education 

B  Associations. — “If  it  were  possible 
•BL  to  formulate  definite  ideals  containing 
the  virtues  we  would  see  embodied  in  future 
generations  and  could  these  ideals  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  taught  to  the  quarter  of  a  billion 
children  in  the  schools  of  the  world,  we  could 
foretell  the  qualities,  characteristics,  and 
attitudes  of  the  future  civilization.”  In  these 
words  are  expressed  the  spirit  which  con¬ 
trols  the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  which  had  its  birth  in  July, 
1923,  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  San  Francisco. 
Prompted  by  the  universal  desire  at  the  end 
of  the  World  War,  to  find  some  common 
ground  upon  which  the  Nations  could  get 
together,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  National  Educational  Associ¬ 
ation  extended  an  invitation  to  educators 
representing  every  people  of  the  world  to 
attend  a  conference  which  would  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  and  of  good-will 
among  the  Nations  through  the  agency  of 
education. 

The  San  Francisco  conference  was  at¬ 
tended  by  about  six  hundred  delegates  from 
over  fifty  countries.  Many  delegates  came 
directly  at  national  expense.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference  was  an  occasion  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  at  its  sessions.  Dr. 
P.  W.  Kuo,  of  China,  struck  the  keynote  of 
the  occasion  with  these  words:  “They  said 
we  could  not  get  together  on  account  of  our 
prejudices.  We  have  shown  the  world  that 
we  can  lay  aside  our  prejudices  while  we 
solve  our  problems.”  The  delegates  at  San 
Francisco  perceiving  the  necessity  of  a 
permanent  organization,  formed  the  World 
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Federation  of  Education  Associations  and 
took  steps  to  place  it  upon  a  permanent 
basis  with  suitable  financial  support,  with 
a  definite  program,  and  with  the  following 
concrete  objectives: 

1.  To  promote  friendship,  justice  and  good¬ 
will  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

2.  To  bring  about  a  world-wide  tolerance  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  nations  regardless 
of  race  or  creed. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
inherited  gifts  of  nations  and  races. 

4.  To  secure  more  satisfying  information  and 
more  adequate  statement  of  facts  for  textbooks 
used  in  schools  of  the  different  countries. 

5.  To  foster  a  national  comradeship  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  will  produce  a  more  sympathetic 
appreciation  among  all  nations. 

6.  To  develop  the  consciousness  of  an  inter¬ 
national  morality  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
rising  generation. 

7.  Finally,  throughout  the  world,  in  all  schools, 
to  emphasize  the  essential  unity  of  mankind  and 
the  evils  of  war  and  to  develop  a  psychology  of 
peace,  together  with  a  true  patriotism  based  upon 
love  of  country  rather  than  upon  hatred  of  other 
peoples  and  countries. 

At  Edinburgh. — The  first  biennial  meeting 
of  the  newly  organized  Federation  was  held 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  July,  1925,  with 
1 ,400  delegates  from  practically  every  country 
in  the  world  in  attendance.  One  of  the  direct 
benefits  which  accrued  from  this  meeting 
was  the  bringing  together  of  groups  from 
different  countries  who  became  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  discussed  educational 
problems  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  thus  help¬ 
ing  to  broaden  the  viewpoint  and  conception 
of  teachers  everywhere.  Statesmen,  financiers 
and  world  leaders  in  many  lines  of  industry 
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mingled  with  the  school  people.  Returning 
delegates  brought  words  of  most  cordial 
appreciation  of  what  was  done  at  Edinburgh. 

Toronto  Makes  Plans. — Toronto,  Canada, 
is  the  place  and  August  7-12  is  the  time  of 
the  second  biennial  meeting  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations. 
Toronto  has  fine  hotel  facilities,  numerous 
railroads,  and  spacious  meeting  halls.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  boarding  facilities  of  the  university  will 
provide  accommodations  for  delegates  at 
very  easy  rates.  Those  desiring  hotel  room 
accommodations  should  write  to  either  the 
chairman  or  the  secretary  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee:  Dr.  E.  A.  Hardy,  124  Duplex  Ave., 
Toronto,  chairman;  Dr.  Charles  Fraser, 
10  Sylvan  Avenue,  Toronto,  secretary.  The 
Canadian  Teachers  Federation  which  will  be 
the  active  host  to  the  visiting  delegates  is 
already  at  work  on  convention  details.  The 
Toronto  city  government  and  the  Canadian 
government  are  cooperating  in  planning  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  delegates. 

Britain’s  delegation,  numbering  three  hun¬ 
dred  or  more,  has  arranged  to  charter  a  boat. 
The  Irish  teachers  will  be  picked  up  at 
Queenstown. 

Augustus  O.  Thomas,  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Augusta,  Maine,  is  president 
of  the  World  Federation.  The  vice-presidents 
are:  Harry  Charlesworth,  410  Campbell 
Building,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada;  P.  W. 
Kuo,  President  of  Southeastern  University, 
Shanghai,  China;  E.  J.  Sainsbury,  Cheyne 
Lodge,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey,  England. 

About  the  Program. — City  churches  will 
be  given  the  first  opportunity  of  welcoming 
the  delegates  to  Toronto.  Many  special 
services  are  planned  for  Sunday,  August  7, 
including  a  mass  service  in  Convocation 
Hall  in  the  evening.  Monday,  August  8,  is 
registration  day  and  business  begins  Tues¬ 
day,  when  discussion  groups  will  be  organ¬ 
ized.  On  Wednesday,  August  10,  official 
delegates  will  visit  Niagara  Falls  while 
others  will  go  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph.  Three  thousand  Toronto 


school  children  will  take  part  in  a  huge 
educational  pageant  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  A.  E.  Marty. 

General  sessions  will  be  open  to  all. 
Interpreters  will  be  provided  to  eliminate  the 
language  barrier  resulting  from  such  a 
cosmopolitan  gathering.  Each  delegate  may 
speak  in  his  own  language  if  he  so  desires. 

Discussion  groups  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  program  feature  of  the  World 
Federation.  Some  of  the  topics  on  the 
Toronto  program  are:  health,  recreation, 
nursery,  kindergarten  and  pre-school,  adole¬ 
scents,  older  children  and  youth,  college 
education,  library  service,  science  in  its 
relation  to  understanding,  illiteracy,  ad¬ 
ministration  and  educational  program  mak¬ 
ing,  adult  education,  student  and  teacher 
exchange,  international  scholarship,  moral 
education,  modern  language,  teacher  prepa¬ 
ration,  education  for  peace,  parent-teacher 
associations,  correspondence  of  school  chil¬ 
dren,  educational  periodicals  and  exchange  of 
educational  news,  geography,  history  view¬ 
point,  music  and  art  as  universal  languages, 
country  youth,  educational  cooperation,  ed¬ 
ucational  guidance,  vocational  education. 

Locarno  HasOnCy  Too. — The  Fourth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  the  New  Education 
Fellowship  is  to  meet  at  Locarno  commenc¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  evening  August  3,  and 
ending  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  16.  The 
general  theme  is  “The  True  Meaning  of 
Freedom  in  Education.”  The  president  of 
the  conference  is  Professor  Pierre  Bovet,  of 
the  J.  J.  Rousseau  Institute  and  director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Education, 
Geneva.  Among  speakers  from  America  are 
W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  professor  of  education, 
Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania;  Carleton 
Washburne,  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
Winnetka,  Illinois;  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson, 
principal.  South  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  Girls;  Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson,  director. 
School  of  Organic  Education,  Fairhope, 
Alabama.  Such  conferences  have  already 
been  held  in  France,  French  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  choos¬ 
ing  Locarno  for  the  next  conference  is  that 
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it  is  in  Italian  Switzerland.  It  is  Italian  in 
language  and  atmosphere  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  meetings  there  will  enable  members 
of  the  conference  to  draw  closer  to  their 
Italian  colleagues  in  education.  The  holiday 
aspect  of  this  conference  will  be  emphasized. 
The  natural  loveliness  of  Locarno  will  make 
the  conference  an  ideal  holiday.  American 
teachers  will  be  able  to  see  something  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  new  schools  in  Europe. 
Special  tours  have  been  arranged  which  will 
combine  recreation,  sight-seeing,  and  edu¬ 
cational  visits. 

Conference  at  Honolulu. — ^The  Pan-Pacific 
Conference  on  Education,  Rehabilitation, 
Reclamation,  and  Recreation,  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  will  assemble  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  April  ii  to  16,  inclusive,  1927. 
Among  those  to  whom  invitations  have  been 
sent  are  Australia,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Ecuador, 
France,  French  Cochin-China,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Japan,  Macao,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Oceania,  Panama,  Peru, 
Portugal,  and  Siam.  In  addition,  all  terri¬ 
tories  and  outlying  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  been  invited  through  the  appropriate 
departments  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  send  representatives  to  the  confer¬ 
ence.  These  include  Alaska,  Canal  Zone, 
Hawaii,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Education  has  an  important  place  on  the 
program.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
conference  provides  for  a  mutual  discussion 
of  common  problems.  The  preliminary 
agenda  includes  the  following  topics:  (i)  Ex¬ 
change  of  educational  ideas  through:  (a) 
Establishment  and  maintenance  of  centers 
for  the  exchange  and  distribution  of  ade¬ 
quate  translations  of  laws,  decrees,  texts, 
publications,  etc.  (b)  Exchange  of  lecturers, 
teachers,  students,  research  workers,  and 
others  interested  or  actively  engaged  in 
education,  (c)  The  formulation  of  principles 
and  standards  for  credential  acceptance  and 
evaluation.  (2)  Establishment  and  preser¬ 


vation  of  national  standards  for  child  life 
through:  (a)  Proper  care  of  the  mother  and 
the  infant,  (b)  Furnishing  a  certain  minimum 
number  of  years  of  instruction  and  requiring 
the  child’s  attendance,  (c)  Instruction  in 
health  habits  and  provisions  of  proper 
recreation.  (3)  Vocational  Education:  (a) 
The  place  of  vocational  education  in  the 
general  educational  program,  (b)  Govern¬ 
ment  plans  for  stimulation  of  vocational 
education,  (c)  The  rehabilitation  of  civilians 
disabled  in  industry. 

Summer  Meeting  At  Seattle. — The  Sixty- 
Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is  to  be  held  at 
Seattle,  Washington.  The  opening  Vesper 
Service  will  be  on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  3, 
and  the  last  meeting  of  the  Representative 
Assembly  on  Friday,  July  8.  President 
Francis  G.  Blair  has  announced  as  the 
general  theme  of  the  meeting: 

The  Teachers  of  America, 

The  Republic’s  first  and  last  line  of  de¬ 
fense. 

Their  economic,  social,  and  professional 
welfare  the  chief  concern  of  state  and 
nation. 

Training  for  Elementary  School  Principals. 
— The  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  has  undertaken  a  rather  elaborate 
study  of  this  problem  under  the  auspices  of 
its  Committee  on  Standards  and  Training 
for  the  Elementary  School  Principalship. 
At  a  committee  meeting  last  fall  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association  was  requested  to  carry  out  the 
study.  The  work  to  date  has  consisted  of 
annotation  of  many  professional  articles, 
master’s  theses,  pamphlets  and  books  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  question, 
together  with  the  preparation  and  tabulation 
of  several  questionnaires  to  superintendents, 
college  specialists,  and  elementary  school 
principals. 

An  inquiry  addressed  to  state  superintend¬ 
ents  has  confirmed  the  common  belief  that 
most  states  do  not  have  legal  requirements 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  an  elo- 
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mentary  school  principal.  Replies  have  been  standards  of  selection,  opportunity  for  train- 
received  from  thirty-six  states  which  indi-  ing  in  service,  a  recommendation  as  to  stand- 
cate  that  Indiana  and  Delaware  are  the  only  ards  of  training  and  selection  adapted  to 
states  issuing  a  credential  specifically  for  community  needs  and  school  sizes, 
elementary  principals.  California,  Utah,  and 

Wyoming  have  an  administrator’s  credential  Financing  The  Schools. — The  last  two 
which  would  include  elementary  school  issues  of  the  Research  Bulletin,  published 
principals.  Connecticut  requires  a  "super-  as  Parts  I  and  II  of  a  study  entitled  "Major 
visor’s  certificate’’  while  in  Rhode  Island  Issues  in  School  Finance,’’  raise  questions  of 
one  may  be  a  principal  on  a  teacher’s  or  a  crucial  importance  to  those  dealing  with  the 
superintendent’s  credential.  Training  ranges  problems  of  financing  the  schools.  These 
from  two  to  five  years  of  normal  school  or  bulletins  are  being  used  as  a  handbook  by  a 
college;  experience  from  none  to  five  years  number  of  state  committees  on  school  legis- 
and  special  professional  training  from  one  lation.  The  facts  presented  are  particularly 
half  to  one  year.  timely  in  this  year  in  which  no  less  than 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  the  superintend-  forty-four  state  legislative  sessions  are  held, 
ents  of  city  school  systems  indicates  that  the  Among  the  questions  raised  are  these:  Is 
superintendents  depend  largely  upon  the  the  nation,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
principals  to  carry  out  their  policies.  Ap-  able  to  continue  school  support  on  the 
patently  the  elementary  school  principal  and  present  level?  Are  recent  increases  in  school 
the  superintendent  of  schools  are  working  costs  out  of  harmony  with  a  policy  of  con- 
cooperatively  for  the  improvement  of  the  structive  economy  in  public  expenditures? 
schools.  From  a  fifty-four  per  cent  return  Facts  are  presented  both  for  the  nation  as  a 
from  all  cities  over  30,000  in  population,  and  whole  and  for  individual  states, 
a  random  selection  from  smaller  cities,  it  is  One  section  of  the  January  Bulletin  pre¬ 
plain  that  most  superintendents  depend  sents  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
upon  the  principal  as  the  chief  supervisory  which  each  state  might  raise,  on  the  basis  of 
officer  of  his  school.  Most  superintendents  its  present  economic  resources,  through 
select  their  elementary  school  principals  several  forms  of  taxes,  such  as  those  on 
because  of  personal  qualifications.  Usually  personal  income  and  corporation  earnings, 
it  is  stated  that  the  first  requisite  for  a  sue-  which  authorities  generally  recognize  as 
cessful  elementary  school  principal  is  "execu-  desirable  parts  of  a  modern  system  of 
tive  ability’’  or  "ability  to  handle  people.’’  taxation.  In  every  state  in  the  Union  a 
A  representative  of  the  Division  of  Re-  properly  developed  system  of  taxes,  imposed 
search  will  interview  in  person,  a  hundred  or  at  very  light  rates,  would  raise  sums  much 
more  elementary  school  principals  with  a  in  excess  of  those  now  contributed  to  school 
view  to  securing  first  hand  information  re-  support. 

garding  their  training,  methods,  and  duties.  Superintendents,  principals,  and  others 
The  final  report  will  record  the  results  of  who  come  in  contact  with  the  public  in  con- 
these  interviews.  It  will  also  contain  chap-  nection  with  issues  revolving  about  the 
ters  on  the  historical  development  of  the  financing  of  the  schools  will  find  much  in 
principalship,  the  status  of  the  principal,  these  bulletins  of  value  to  them. 


Organization. — "You  may  put  this  down  as  a  fact.  Out  of  every  fifty  men,  forty-nine 
are  clean.  Why  is  it  the  forty-nine  do  not  have  things  as  they  want  them?  I’ll  tell  you. 
It  is  because  the  fiftieth  fellow  and  his  pals  are  organized.  The  other  forty-nines  are  not. 
That’s  why  the  dirty  ones  rub  it  into  their  fellows,  every  time.’’ 


— Mark  Twain. 


“r>  Y  HIS  conduct  of  the  schools  he  has  shown  himself  a  decided  civic  asset.” 

James  Engleman,  whom  the  Klan  members  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Terre  Haute  “without  reason  voted  to  oust.”  See  editorial,  “Topsyturvyism.” 


“XJEWARK  citizens  want  him  retained.  He’s  for  the  schools  and 
not  for  the  politicians.”  David  Corson,  whom  a  majority  of  the 
school  board  voted  to  retire.  See  editorial,  “Making  Newark  Notorious.” 


“CTAND  up  like  an  Amer- 
^  ican.”  See  editorial. 


